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< White Flags in the World Trade War < The STATE 


Tiring of Cut-throat Battling For Markets, Nations Turn to International Agreements THE UNION 
To Prevent More Intensive Struggles | 


‘TOMORROW 


| the white flag soon may be raised on fund, capable of defense for the dollar in any | because the rulers of Germany desire to subsi- 


} 
| some fronts of the present world eco- | money maneuvers; and, second, of power, con- | dize and build up a high cost food industry at 
Bee, are forcing the Administration nomic war. centrated in the hands of the President, to make _ home. Already these subsidies have raised wheat 


A LOOK AHEAD : T= first, faint signs are appearing that , first, of a $1,800,000,000 currency stabilization ; Out in our corn belt, farmers suffer financially 


to the right—events and facts. It is not These take the form of international agree- tariff bargains. production until more is produced than can be A a 

altogether a matter of volition ‘or plan. ments to control the preduction and thc sale in The request for this second weapon is before be consumed in Germany, but at a price far ASSAGE by the House on Friday of the 

Business has been suffering and needs world markets, of raw materials like rubber and the Senate now. It already has been approved above the world level. P Rayburn stock market control bill in vir- 

a tonic. The CWA —— when withdrawn wheat and silver. by the House of Representatives. Subsidies in France — the form it was written with the 

roid, Administration bad This means that nations with goods to sell | The oficial American attitude can be sad Then there in France. Quotas clapped on | sistance of “brain trust” experts and 

as a substitute for public s sina, American tration plans to modify th iticized 
P pending competition that has been wrecking their in- | : Situation in England can machinery, or other American products. istration plans to Mody Wis MmucH-Crtticts 


This meant a revision of the Securities Act | dustries. If the nations want to stop their fight for Subsidized, French farmers produce more wheat Securities Act, were the outstanding events of 


of 1933. Many important changes are to be 7 : | . an eventful week in the Capital. 
ay Se md sale * ease <> ney Mri What They Are Doing markets by putting an end to money manipula- than can be sold, at a price far above that which P 


troduced the proposed amendments indicates Right now, the peace moves are taking this © tions and to excessive use of tariff and quota Amoricen - Argentine y! © enedien sermons AAA 
that the Administration is ready to put through form: barriers, then we are prepared to cooperate. could sell it at proft. his hes resulted in 
the changes he has outlined. An effort to bring about a world agreement If, however, the rest of the world wants to | a trouble for the farmers of food exporting 
vvy on minimum wheat prices and on production con- keep up the struggle, the United States will have re th t ery af PRESIDENT ASKS was going on in official circles 

nat tun ene to enter it on a broad scale. is the same story in country after country. BUSINESS FOR 


; distracted somewhat by 
The result will be a partial oe | ‘ Even Japan now has entered the game with wes or 
NEW IMPETUS reopening of capital at A rubber agreement affecting just about all of Despite present peace moves, most nations | , quota system. More of her cotton imports, un- COOPERATION speeches critical of some of 


FOR BUSINESS = Some of the high grade se- | the world producing areas in the interest of — still are pushing their fight. In Europe the | Ger quotas, now are to come from India, less the Government's activities, 


Public attention to what 


NOW ASSURED curities that have been on higher prices for that product. countries that formerly imported now are striv- frem the American south. particularly the NRA, made by business leaders 


the investment bankers’ A suggestion from the White House that the ‘8 tO grow nearly all of their foodstuffs. Faced with the contraction or loss of these before the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
shelves for some time will be floated. One can- United States is still hoping to get some agree- _ Thus there is England. Long dependent on foreign markets, what are the affected nations States, holding its annual convention in Wash- 
not underestimate the impetus this will give busi- ment among the nations on the use of silver for food imports, that country is waging a drive for _ doing? A quick survey shows, ington. P resident Roosevelt took cognizance of 
ness as a whole even though it will not lead to money reserves. ; _ Self-sufficiency. Quota restrictions cut into sales __ It discloses the United States trying to gear its these criticisms in a message sent to the con- 
all the refinancing that ought to be done. These gestures occur at a time when signs | of American bacon, American lard, Argentine | farm production nearer to available markets, vention on Thursday in which he assured busi- 
Some of the features of the Securities Act that —s that some — are wearying of the | beef, Danish and Dutch pork. through the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- reimans and oe a, ~ + grange serene 

is 1 | G , i continue to do a at it could to impr - 

cause nuisance law-suits are apparently going to ygars of economic battling | Germany’s Tactics tration. 96 -se ly 

be retained, such as the word “misleading” in re- Already agreements with the dominions had It finds provinces enacting 
sation prospectus. the present fight, the British d ‘th | shut out most American wheat. Maj. Walter for them to “stop crying ‘wolf’ and to cooper- 
is far too broad The British laws are far more ominions © Elliot, English minister of agriclture, now is of every farmer and the 

specific in stipulating the kind of offenses that agreement over booming English beef growing. Subsidies are | COMtrol of all wheat marketing. tinued el 
ere meant. markets can be reached. granted to farmers and manufacturing districts Destruction of Coffee inued elimination of the evil conditions of the 


Whether it was the impact of the conversa- Girding for the Fray are paying more for food, while foreign farmers, It finds Brazil burning coffee. Nearly 27,000,- pest.” 
tion and comments at the annual meeting of the If present peace moves prove successful, seeking a market, suffer. 000 bags have been destroyed in this effort to phe Administration's disposition to be —_ 
Chamber of Commerce or the cumulative effect Washington officials think that they may be the Or take the case of Germany. Under Hitler balance up supply and demand. ciliatory was shown ar several different direc- 
of several months of protest, the fact remains | prelude to a second world economic conference self-sufficiency is the goal. Suddenly a ban has It discloses rubber-producing areas now agree- tions. Here are a few instances: 
that the Administration 1S revealing an aware- _ that would stand more chance of success than gone up on imports of American cotton. Previ- | ing on marketing and production control to bring Announcement that the Securities Act would 
ness about the complexity of the New Deal the one that collapsed in London last June. _ ously, a tariff had gone sky high on Americar about higher prices. | be amended so as to modify the liability pro- 
which was not apparent several months ago. _ _ If unsuccessful, then the United States is arm- | lard, which formerly sold in’ huge quantities in It shows Holland controlling rigidly the num- visions in accordance with recommendations 

Thus the President's stand against silver in ing itself to take a bigger part in the battles for | that country. Quotas further cut down imports | ber of hogs that her farmers can produce for made by the American Bar Association and the 

[Continued on Page 2. Column 6.] world markets. That arming is taking the form, of other American farm products, {Continued on Page 5, Column 1.} 
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The STATE of 
The UNION TODAY 


United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Awarding of 15 of 21 temporary 
contracts for carrying the air mail 
to private companies, most of 
whom had their old contracts can- 
celled but which had reorganized 
to meet the Government’s condi- 
tions. 

A further conference between 
President Roosevelt and repre- 
sentatives of the “silver bloc” in 
Congress who are seeking manda- 
tory legislation to remonetize sil- 
ver, to which the Administration 
has been consistently opposed: 

Announcement by the Presi- 
dent on Friday at a conference 
with the press that he would sign 
the revenue bill on which congres- 
sional action had been completed 
although in doing so he would 
send a message to Congress dis- 
approving the tax on cocoanut oil, 


which he said broke faith with the . 


Philippines, and recommending 
further study of the subject. 
Announcement by the Presi- 
dent on the same occasion that he 
would sign the Costigan sugar bill 
but would send a message to Con- 
gress on that expressing disap- 
proval of the quotas allotted to 
Cuba, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 


lands. 
v % v ti 
| ongress practi- 
ADJUSTMENT cally completed the 
OF DEBTS Administration’s | 
ARRANGED program for read- | 


justment of debts 
when the Senate passed during the 
week the municipal bankruptcy 
bill and the corporate reorganiza- 
tion bill. Minor changes made by 
the Senate in the House meas- 
ures, which were passed last 
ring. at the special session, will 
oned out in conferences dur- 


bills 
lent’s@&pproval. 

The*tmunicipal bankruptcy bill 

Peer about 2,000 cities and other 

xing units in 42 States. The cor- 


coming week and then the | 
be ready for the Presi- 


porate reorganization bill provides — 
that corporation in difficulties 
could petition a Federal court for | 
approval of a reorganization plan 


provided it had the consent of | 


two-thirds of its creditors. _ 
Already enacted into law as 
part of the debt adjustment pro- 
gram is a measure relating to in- 
‘ dividuals and a bill to permit rail- 

roads to reorganize. 

a There remains now the ques- 
tion of foreign debts. The Presi- 
dent announced on Friday that he 
would send a message to Con- 
gress on this subject within the 


TARIFF BILL 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


Congress. 

Administration leaders contend 
that the proposed changes will 
not weaken the Securities Act but 
that they will silence the criticism 
of those who have said its drastic 
liability provisions have been 
throttling business. The liability 
will remain but it will be re- 
stricted to a loss actually proven 
to result from a misleading state- 
ment These changes represent a 
compromise. They are not as ex- 
tensive as*dealers in securities 
would like but they are much 
broader than had been expected. 


Pending before 
SILVER BLOC the Senate at the 
RETARDING ~— close of the week 
GLASS BILL was the Glass bill 


authorizing the 
Federal Reserve banks to make 
direct loans to industries for cap- 
ital purposes. This measure has 
the approval of the administration 
but it developed during the week 
that there is considerable support 
in Congress for another bill which 
would make the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the lending 
agency. The Senate Finance 
Committee has approved both 
measures in order to get them be- 
fore the Senate and a compromise 
may be worked out under which 


both agencies will make credit | 


loans to industry. 

Progress of the Glass bill was 
retarded by the strategy of the 
“silver bloc” in offering amend- 
ments to the measure providing 
for the remonetization of silver. 


Although this subject is foreign 


to the purposes of the Glass bill it 
is a parliamentary procedure fre- 
quently resorted to by a group 
when it is unable to get a pet 
measure before one of the Houses 
of Congress in the regular man: 
ner. The idea is to force accept- 
ance of the pet measure by agree- 
ing to cease obstructionist tactics 
against the bill under considera- 
tion. The success of the move in 
this case depends on the outcome 
of the pending conference between 
the President and the silver bloc. 
The latter will not be satisfied 
with anything short of mandatory 
legislation, The President’s posi- 


currency should only be changed 
as the result of international 
agreement. 

Priority is to be 
given to the stock 


SIDETRACKED exchange bill in the 


next two weeks. He did not indi- | 


cate whether he would propose 
any revision of these debts or 
would merely inform the Congress 
as to the present status of the 


debts. 
v v th 
ound up with 
PROBLEM » this question is the | 
OF “TOKEN” = Johnson bill recent- | 
PAYMENTS ly enacted into law 


forbidding the deal- 
ing in the securities of any nation 


which is in defaut of its debts to | 
the United States. This law has | 
created considerable commotion , 


abroad, particularly in Russia, 
with which nation negotiations of 
a debt settlement are now pend- 
ing. 


The question has been raised | 


as to whether a nation which has 


made a “token” payment on its | 


debt to the United States would 
be regarded as in default. Great 


Britain and Italy are in this cate- — 


gory. The question was submit- 
ted to the Department of Justice 
for an opinion which has just 
ruled they are not in default. 
The stock market control bill 
passed by the House on Friday 
differs in two important respects 
from the Fletcher bill now await- 
ing Senate action. The former 
places regulation of the exchanges 
in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission, enlarged from five 
to seven members, and makes def- 


inite margin requirements for | 


those dealing on the exchanges. 

The Senate bill places regula- 

tion in the hands of a new com- 

‘ mission and leaves the question of 
. margin requirements to the dis- 
cretion of the Federal Reserve 


NEW POLICY 


IN SENATE 


Senate, after the 
Glass. bill is dis- 
posed of, according to a decision 
announced during the past week 
by administration leaders. This 
decision will defer consideration 
of the trade bargaining tariff bill. 
This measure was reported favor- 
ably to the Senate by the Finance 
Committee with one importart 
change over the measure as it 
passed the House. 

This change would require the 
President to extend a hearing to 
“any interested person” before 
concluding a trade agrecment 
with any foreign government and 
to consult with the Tariff Com- 
mission and the departments of 
State, Agriculture and Commerce 
before making the agreegient. 

It is assumed that the making. 
of a trade agreement with a for- 
eign government will mean the 
lowering of the duty on certain 
imported goods. American manu- 
facturers who would be affected 
by the lowering of these duties, 
under the proposed Senate 
amendment, would have an op- 
portunity to be heard before such 
action was taken. Action by the 
President would be made depend- 
ent on his finding that existing 
rates were unduly restricting the 
foreign trade of the United States. 
¥ 


After considering 


NOTE SENT for a week the del- 
JAPAN ON icate situation 
brought about the 


statement of Jap- 
anese policy toward China, the 
American Government on Tues- 
day directed its ambassador at 
Toyko to deliver a polite note to 
Japan’s foreign office to the effect 
that it expected all signatories to 
the Kellogg-Briand Treaty to live 
up to their obligations. So far 
there has been no reply. 

Not looking for war with any 


_ country, the United States does 


Board. 
The Adirinist 
e irinistra- 
SECURITIES tion is said to in- 
ACT TO BE cline toward the 
MODIFIED House bill, particu- | 


tion by the Federal Traje Com- 
mission. 

Changes in the Securities Act 
will be offered in the form of an 
amendment to the stock exchange 
bill, thereby making it unneces- 
sary to amend the act itself. The 
purpose of this procedure is to 
prevent weakening of the act it- 


by the Administration which 
would be.possible if a new securi- 
ties bill should be brought before 


4 


larly as to regula- © 


self beyond the limits agreed on | 


not intend to be caught unpre- 
pared. Following its recent an- 
nouncement that it would begin 
immediately its construction pro- 
gram to bring the Navy to Treaty 
strength, the Government on Fr- 


| 
| 


| GEN. JOHNSON—THE GOOD IN NRA WILL LIVE 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Addressing trade association executives in Washington, General Johnson said: “I expected to have pop 
bottles thrown at me and I wasn’t disappointed. If there is any good demonstrated by the Recovery Act 
it will live. If there is anything bad, it will die.” 


| hago ONE theme runs through all 

of the pleas now being made by 
industry for Government aid to open 
further channels of trade. 

It is: Do something for the heavy 
industries that are dependent upon 
long-term investment and that now 
harbor the mass of the country’s 


unemployed. 


Three Main Steps 


The Government’s answer to that 
request is about to be made. It will 
take the following form: 

A program of Federal aid in the 
financing of home building and re- 
pair on a nation-wide scale, with 
hoped for expenditures of $1,500,- 


4 000,000 of private capital. 
tion has been that metal bases fer | P P 


A system of direct loans to indus- 
try through Federal reserve banks 


and through the Reconstruction Fi-. 


nance Corporation, so that going 
business concerns can be assured of 
working capital. 

A modification of the liability pro- 
visions of the present securities act 
to ease the path of legitimate 
financing. 

President Roosevelt is particularly 
hopeful of the plans now being for- 
mulated for home building and home 
rebuilding. He plans very soon to 
send a message to Congress asking 
for legislation that will permit this 
program to be undertaken through 
the. Government agencies already 
functioning. 


| 
| 


| No More Chiseling 


Home Loans— 


Solvent Owners Barred From 


Federal Aid; Useless for Mort- 
gagee to Force Defaults 


(THERE IS A LAW against chiselers. 

This is the warning which John 
H. Fahey, Chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, sounded 
last week. 


He pointed out that many home 
owners who are able to keep up 
their’ present mortgage payments 
have been attempting to chisel in 
on the mortgage relief offered by 
the HOLC. Now, Mr. Fahey pointed 
out, there is a law to stop such prac- 
tices. 

Under the amendments to the 
Home Owners Loan’ Act which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt signed a week ago, 
the HOLC can not refinance any 
mortgage which was not in involun- 
tary default on June 13, 1933, the 
date that the HOLC first came into 
existence. 

Exceptions to this new limitation 
will be granted only when mort- 
gage defaults after June 13 were due 
to unemployment or other factors 
beyond the control of the home 
owner. Similarly, mortgage holders 
can not gain anything by harassing 
their mortgagors into default. 

“Under this amendment,” an of- 
ficial explanation by the HOLC 


Involved is not to be any great 
outlay of Federal funds. 

Rather the plan calls for stimula- 
tion of the use of the money of 
private investors. It would be aimed 
at reviving the interest of people 
with money, in mortgage security on 
homes. 

This end would be achieved by 
providing a Government guarantee 
for a portion of the loans—probably 
from 10 to 20 per cent. In other 


_ words there would be a form of 


_ credit insurance which the Govern- 
would carry. 


How the program is intended to 
work, as outlined tentatively, is as 
follows: 


First there is the recognized need 


for home building and repair. A 
survey recently made is reported to 
have disclosed that half of the 
homes of the nation need attention. 
Billions to Invest 

Next there is the huge supply of 
dammed up credit loking for safe 
opportunities for investment. The 
amount of this potential credit has 
been estimated by Federal reserve 
Officials at scores of billions. 

To bring the demand for credit 
for home building and repair into 
line with the actual credit is the 


| Government’s job as it sees it. 


So it intends to say to the invest- 
ment organizations, which include 


the new Federal building and loan | 


associations: 

“You have many applications for 
loans by people who want to mod- 
ernize their homes, or to add to 
their homes, or to'build new homes. 
Often they are sound requests but 
have not been granted because of 
the fear that there might be an- 
other period of stringency in the 
mortgage market. : 

“We think that you should go 
back into the lending business. To 
encourage that process the Federal 
Government, under rules and regu- 
lations drawn by its officers, will 
agree that if you loan for this type 
of activity, it will guarantee against 
losses up to 10 or 20 per cent of the 
total loans.” 

Long-term Loans 

How much investment activity 
can be attracted by this form of 
encouragement, officials are unable 
to predict. They do think, however, 
that there is a vast potential de- 
mand for credit that would do much 
to relieve unemployment if put to 
use. 

There would be no direct intru- 
sion of the Federal Government in 
a new field of private endeavor. 

That covers the side of the in- 
vestor and the lender of the money. 
As for the borrower, the idea is to 
make loans for long periods with 
amortization over as much as 20 
years. 

Instead of an old-fashioned mort- 
gage that matures each three years, 
and requires expensive refinancing, 


_ the plan now considered is for long- 


points out, “lenders can accomplish | 


nothing towards liquidating their 


liens by exchange for Home Owners’ . 


Loan Corporation bonds through 
unduly pressing their mortgagors. 
In turn, it will now be disastrous to 
their credit standing for home own- 
ers, who are not in difficulty, to dis- 
continue payments and present an 


, appearance of distress in order to 


| 


day announced that it would take | 
the first step during the coming © 
_ week to provide one thousand new 


airplanes for the Army during the 
next three years at a cost of $50,- 
000,000. Bids are to be asked on 
Monday for 80 bombers and 30 at- 


_ tack planes to be purchased with 


‘ $7,500,000 public works funds. 


C. G. MARSHALL. 


get a 5 per cent long-term motrt- 


gage.” 


“The Government refuses to take © 
_ over the financing of home mort- 


gages for those who neglect or re- 


| pudiate their just debts when they 
' are able to pay them,” commented 


John H. Fahey, Chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. “It also 
refuses to cooperate with lenders 
whose only motive is to liquidate 


; Mortgages that are actually sound.” 


term loans, with monthly payments. 


to pay both the interest and prin- 
cipal. This is the building and loan 
association principle extended to a 
broader field. It is the type of fi- 
nancing that long has been success- 
ful in Europe. 


Construction Costs 
At the same time it is encourag- 
ing lending, the Government in- 
tends to strive for a reorganization 
of the construction industry and of 
the building material industry, so 

that costs can be reduced. 
Aside from the field of home 


_ building and home rebuilding that 


admittedly is a fertile outlet for 
credit, the legislative plans call for 
two methods of direct loans to ig- 
dustry unable to obtain credits 
through regular banking channels. 

One is the Glass plan, sponsored 


_ by Senator Carter Glass (Dem.), of 


Virginia, now in the Senate, which 


A New Kind of Mortgage for Homes | 
Among Steps to Aid Heavy Industry 


Successful in Europe, lt Will Be Tried Here---Federal Loans to Business and 
Change in the Securities Act Also Are Planned 


would permit Federal Reserve banks 


to loan in cases where going con- 
cerns cannot get accommodations 
from their banks. . 

The other is a plan for loans 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to industry for periods 
up to five years. Combined, the two 
measures make available about 
$500,000,000 for these purposes. 

Changing Securities Law 

As for modification of the Securi- 
ties Act, sought so eagerly by busi- 
ness interests, the legislative pro- 
gram calls for some modification to 
be attached to the Glass bill for di- 
rect loans. 

That modification is to be con- 
fined largely to the provision which 
governs the liability of all persons 
Signing the prospectus of security 
issues. It would limit the liability 
of corporation officers and directors 
and would be designed to break the 
log jam of security issues now 
caused by refusal of responsible 
company executives to take respon- 
sibility for statements regarding the 
securities to be sold. 

There is no intention, however, to 
remove the restrictions governing 


the offer and sale of stocks and 
bonds. 


fore Congress. 


Police Power Wanted 
—By Uncle Sam—— 


Crime War Would Utilize Land, 


Air and Water to Crush 
Gangster 


UNCLE SAM wants the powers 
which every policeman in the 
country enjoys. 

The Federal Government wants 
its agents empowered to make ar- 
rests and carry weapons. In spite 
of the widespread activities of the 
Bureau of Investigation in the past, 
some doubt still exists over the legal 
right of its agents to carry weapons. 

As part of the new war on crime, 
which the Government is preparing 
to fight in the air and on the water 
as well as on land, Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings will ask Con- 
gress to make perfectly clear the 
right of the Federal Government to 
exercise the powers of an ordinary 
policeman. 

This move is only a part of the 
drive. Other phases call for arming 
Federal agents with high-speed 
armored cars, machine guns, and 
other modern equipment. The Army 
has already agreed to furnish air- 
planes. An additional force of 200 
agents may be recruited. 

Some Money Needed 
All of these contemplated moves 
call for more money, and Attorney 
General Cummings has been confer- 


NEW LIFE FOR 
STAGNANT 
COMPANIES 


EMPLOYMENT 


REVIVAL IS 
FIRST NEED 


BUSINESS 
MUST BELIEVE confronts the Ad- 
IN PROGRAM ministration and 


TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


flation, the slowing down of ex 
penditures, and the revision of 
the Securities Act now proposed 
are most reassuring especially a- 


_ they come on top of such con- 


structive measures as the inter- 
mediate credit plans of the RFC 
and the Federal Reserve System, 
which are to be passed soon, and 
the bill permitting reorganization 
of the debt structures of corpora. 
tions now in conference between 
the two Houses. 


Hundreds of mil- 


tied up in these 
more or less stag- 
nant corporations. 
Some of them could make part 
payments on interest, some coul-J 
pay interest but not sinking fund 
and others could continue to op- 
erate if new equity stock were is- 


PRESIDENT 
FORCED TO 


work, then there is no force on 
earth short of confiscation or 
fascism or communism that can 
make them do somethin® they do 
not believe will yield the desired 
result, namely a satisfactory wage 
for labor, a fair return on the 
money invested, and enough net 
income to pay interest and taxes. 

There are signs 
that the Adminis- 
tration is beginning 


‘ACCEPT BILLS to see the impor- 


ons of dollars are | 


sued in place of obligations with . 


fixed interest charges. The new 
legislation permits a start to be 
made. Even companies now in re- 
ceivership would be able to reor- 
ganize more quickly under the 
new law. 

It is now nearly three years 
since agitation for these measures 
began. So encouragement may be 
derived from the fact that even- 
tually some of the things proposed 
by business itself for the recovery 
of business are really taken seri- 
ously. 

The one thing that is far from 
clarified is the future of the NRA. 
One can see already a general ten- 
dency to bring about stability so 
far as financing of business is con- 
cerned but there are no signs of 


stability in the labor market or | 


in the matter of costs and ccom- 
petition. 


For the moment 
this is not a subject 


by legislation 


that can be treated 


though pressure for | 


the Wagner bill may develop at 
the last minute. It would be far 
better not to attempt to add new 
complications to the warfare be- 


EXPERIMENTS 
CEASE 
AFTER SESSIONdifficult position of 


tween capital and labor when the | 
courts are struggling to find the | 
meaning of the legislation already | 


passed. 

What the country needs, of 
course, is a revival of employment 
and this can never be accom- 


plished in the midst of aggressive: 


bargaining and academic disputes. 
The relations between capital and 


labor cannot be adjusted over- — 


night. They require a slow evolu- 
tion. 

Having recognized the principle 
of collective bargaining, it would 
be much better to see that the 
vrinciple is upheld fairly before 


adding legislation that is restric- — 


tive and deflationary. For one- 
sided laws simply will not work— 
at least they will not aid in bring- 
ing recovery. 
The best analogy 
of the problem that 


one which the so- 
called liberal groups inside the 
Administration do not seem to 
grasp is that the success of any 
governmental plan that touches 
business depends entirely on the 


cooperation that business gives to 


such a plan. 

It would be absurd and imprac- 
tical for a stubborn-minded sales 
manager to give a plan to a hun- 


dred salesmen and insist they use | 


it in the field when every one of | 


them or a large number felt in 
their hearts that it was not work- 
able. After all the salesmen have 
to sell the goods. 


So it is with business. It ‘is 


asked to put into effect plans | 


made in Washington. But busi- 
ness has to make them work. If 


it feels they cannot be made to 


tance of this point. 
It accounts for the mildness of 
criticism in the resolutions of the 
Chamber of Commerce and yet 
their personal expressions of pro- 
test. There was no good, it was 
believed, in producing an open 
break between the Chamber and 
President Roosevelt. 

It probably would be argued by 
Mr. Roosevelt if he could afferd 
to discuss such things publicly 
that Congress is as much a thorn 
in his side as it is in the side of 
American business. Take the new 
tax bill to be signed this week by 
Mr. Roosevelt. It contains many 
things the Chief Executive does 
not like. Yet he signs it because 
a veto of the whole measure would 
mean delay in putting into effect 
the good things in the bill. 

Inasmuch as the Executive can- 
not veto a particular item in a 
bill—some day the Constitution 
ought to be amended to perm:t 
this—the alternative policy must 
be followed. namely signing the 
bill and asking Congress to adopt 
a joint resolution amending a par- 
ticular paragraph or provision. 
This method will be used more 
and more by Mr. Roosevelt. It 
would have helped him out of a 
difficult political dilemma had he 
done it with reference to the inde- 
pendent offices bill containing the 
item on restoring veterans’ allow- 
ances. 

vvy 
For Members of 
ongress find them- 
selves in an equally 


being compelled to 
override a veto when there is more 
in the bill that they favor than 
oppose. As a matter of fact much 
that is undesirable is often in- 
serted by log-rolling groups be- 
cause they know they can put the 
Executive in a hole by an all-in- 
clusive measure which he cannot 
afford to veto. 

It remains to be seen how much 
pressure Mr. Roosevelt will put 
on Congress to amend the com- 
plicated features of the new tax 
bill especially the provision relat- 
ing to consolidated returns. The 
wisest thing he could do would 
be to insist on a postponement of 
one year in the operation of that 
clause so as to give corporations 
time to change their books to con- 
form to the new method of mak- 
ing returns. 

As the days of the session draw 
to a close, it is apparent that Mr. 
Roosevelt has a firm hold on his 
party and that when Congress is 
adjourned he may tell his sub- 
ordinates to pipe down a bit with 
their new-fangled experiments and 
surgical operations and give the 
patient a chance to recover—at 
least through a Summer that 
doesn’t look too promising any- 
way. 

Whatever stimulus we do get 
will be from the development of a 
better international situation. It 
is evident that international con- 
trols are coming. This may mean 
a gradual rise in commodity prices 
since undoubtedly if these. con- 
trols are wisely administered we 
shall see a balanced adjustment of 
supply and demand. 

Certainly, if there is anything 
to the idea of controlled economy, 
it requires international coopera- 
tion to make it really effective. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


| 
| 


ring with Director of the Budget © 


Lewis W. Douglas. Eventually the 
request may have to go to Congress 
or be financed out of emergency 
funds. 


i 


Many of the powers and expendi- | 


tures for which the Attorney Gen- 


eral was asking last week will be | 


necessary to carry out the new Fed- 
eral crime laws now pending before 


Congress. These laws would, in ef- | 


fect, charge the Federal Govern- 


ment with suppression of interstate | 


crime, and to carry on the work 


the Governments agents’ will need | 


police powers and equipment. 


All the new Federal crime laws | 


under which the new crime war is | 


to be pushed were still pending be- 
Most of them had 
passed the Senate and were await- 
ing action by the House. 
which the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee had reported out would make 


| 


Those | 


| (Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] | 
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THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


A PLEA FOR THE 30-HOUR WEEK—MAY DAY AT THE CAPITAL— 
BANKS AND SILVER—THE PRESIDENT CHIDES ‘BIG 
BUSINESS’—CONFERENCE ON HOUSING 


WHEN the intrepid lion tamer steps 

into his cage of roaring cats at 
the circus the audience never knows 
just which roar is just a part of the 


act and which is a sinister signal | 


that perhaps the pistol as well as 
the whip will be called into play. 
From the ringside seat in Wash- 
ington the performance looked 
much as usual to the spectator this 


week but it seemed, truly, as if the | 


President’s job was quite as pre- 
carious as the lion tamer’s. 

In the first place Big Business, 
documented, brief-cased and highly 
vocal, gathered to hurl one criticism 


after another at the New Deal. | 


Despite the fact that the head of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States nodded with silent 
assent when ex-Brain Truster 
Moley credited that organization 
with the basic plan of both the 
NRA and the AAA, the member- 


' ship seemed ready to toss them 


back into the President’s lap. And 
then labor, in the person of Wil- 
liam Green, declared flatly that na- 
tional recovery “was at a standstill” 
—‘“the engine had gone dead.” And 
behind his protests were threats of 
more strikes. 

Then there was the Pandora’s 
box which grizzled Clarence Dar- 
row, as head of the National Re- 
covery Review Board, pushed right 


under the President’s nose—his re- 
port on hearings on the alleged in- 
justices of the codes. 


MONDAY began with the assault 
from labor when Mr. Green of 
the Labor Advisory Board, also pres- 
ident of the American Federation 
of Labor, called with Representative 
William Connery, insisting on the 
30-hour week bill, to absorb the “ten 
million unemployed” whom he 
claimed the codes had left jobless. 
Smiling and gracious, the Presi- 
dent leaned over and allowed three- 
year-old Muriel Morgan, daughter 
of a disabled veteran, to perch on 
his desk and present him with a 
“Buddy Poppy” and go her way, big- 

eyed and momentarily famous. 
x 


riots in the other world capitals 
found no echoes here. Quietly and 
sedately the bysiness men prepared 
for their gathering in the handsome 
Guild Temple—the Chamber of 
Commerce building—across the 


A TRIBUTE TO THE ‘COMMONER’ 


President Roosevelt speaking at the unveiling of the statue of William 
Bryan; Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico, at left. 


| 


been made to perfect this scheme, 
which, it is hoped, will help solve 
some of the unemployment problem 
and serve as a stimulus to business 
which, the week has shown, is be- 
coming more and more necessary. 

The blast delivered by the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration revealing the pros- 
perous immunity of the bootlegger 
under repeal was discussed. But the 
President indicated that reduction 
of the liquor tax was not one of the 
cures he advocated. 

The sugar bill, expected to be 
signed on Monday, still lay un- 
touched in the President’s basket, 
and the Virgin Islanders, like the 
Puerto Ricans, were adding their 
protests, it was explained. Later 
they came to do so in person. 

x*x* 

ad i is time to stop crying Wolf!” 

This was the President’s ans- 
wer on Thursday to the sharp criti- 
cism of Silas Strawn, former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and prominent Chicago Republican 
—quite different from the mild re- 
marks of the present president of 
the Chamber, Henry I. Harriman. 

Another “protest” melted in the 
gentle springtime rain—that of the 
bonus army. Boasting a delegation 
of a thousand but mustering only 
120 well-behaved, quiet, and respect- 


Underwood & Underwood 


ful ex-soldiers, the little group 
marched in perfect, parade-ground 
cadence up the Avenue, a pitiful re- 
minder of their smartly uniformed 
colleagues who took the same course 
nearly two decades ago. They were 
met, not by Secretary McIntyre, of- 
ficial greeter of princes and paupers 
alike, but by the unusually retiring 
Col. (Kentucky variety) Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe. 

Quietly they presented their re- 
quest for a camp-site, an audi- 
torlum, “and radio hook-up. 
Courteously they were told an answer 
would be given them in 48 hours. 
Meanwhile they still insisted that 


thousands more of their comrades 


were en route to the Capital to de- 


' mand immediate payment of the 


bonus. 
ON May Day the repercussions of | 


flowering Lafayette Park from the | 


White House and the mother robin 
which had democratically built her 
nest at the corner of the Executive 
Offices, noisily scolded the First 
Lady as she peered decorously, with 
daughter and granddaughter, at the 
three fledglings. 

Governor Winship of Puerto Rico 


held a long conference with the 


President, speaking with feeling 
on the sugar stabilization bill, and 
next day a delegation of Puerto 
Rican bankers and others came to 
supplement the Governor’s state- 
ment with further pleas. Leaving, 
their spokesman remarked signifi- 
cantly: 

“We are American citizens and 
are entitled to all the rights of 
American citizens.” 


ested in railway traffic. 


(CHECKS and currency had their 


hour at the White House on 
Wednesday, too First, J. F. T. 
O’Connor, Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, reported to the President on 
the subject of closed banks where, 
strange as it seems, $3,037,526 in 
checks is waiting for depositors, too 
proud—perhaps—to call for them. 
Then coin. 
The silverites, battling to the 
death in the House, arranged a 
definite conference at the week-end 


at the White House and late in the © 


day Senator Key Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada, ancient friend of the 
white metal, was summoned for an 
advance parley. 

Leaving, the Nevada Senator, who 
despite his long loyalty to the pre- 


cious product of his State has stood | 
against the more emphatic of his | 


followers, reminded reporters that 
“a monetary policy involves not 
only gold, but silver as well.” 
AT the press cenferenc? it was 
plain that the housing plans of 


the Administration occupied a 


prominent place in the President’s — 


mind. For a long time very thor- 
ough and very insistent effort has 


| 


While a steady downpour con- 
tinued, the President swept through 
the park, along the beautiful new 
drive beside the Potomac where a 
great column, swathed in protect- 
ing canvas, covered Gutzon Bor- 
glum’s statue of William Jennings 
Bryan. Here, as a crowd of faithful 
Bryanites stood beneath their drip- 
ping umbrellas, Josephus Daniels, 
now American Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, delivered with proper ceremony 
the memorial which was accepted 
in the name of the people by his 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin Roosevelt. 

* 


x * 

N FRIDAY “housing” bobbed up 
again when Majority Leader 
Senator Joe Robinson said at the 
close of a conference on the unfold- 
ing project that the Government's 
liability under the program would 

be limited to $200,.000,000. 

Another important meeting was 
the one composed of representatives 
of virtually all the agencies inter- 
Their pur- 
pose—and they represented three 
angles of the question, management, 
labor, and security holders—was to 
urge a change in the Interstate 
Commerce Act to permit railroads 
to charge less for long hauls than 
for intermediate short hauls. The 
lowering of charges was to be effec- 
tive only to meet water or highway 
competition. 

When the press filed into the 
President’s office in the afternoon, 
they saw a package on his desk. It 
might have contained two city tele- 
phone directories. If they didn’t 
notice it at first their attention was 
called to it when Secretary Early 
carefully placed it before the Presi- 
dent. Underneath the strings that 
bound it were two sealed, unstamped 
letters. 

“About the only news,” said the 
President as soon as the doorman’s 
“all in” had sounded, “is the Dar- 
row report which is before me in an 
unbroken package.” That stopped 
the questioning. But it was learned 
that there was a minority report of 
ene. 

As the brown-covered parcel lay 


‘there, waiting for the President to 


lift the cover the next day, it did, 
indeed, look a little like a Pandora’s 


Jennings 


They Won't Collect 
Their Money 


All inked up and no place to go are 
thousands of perfectly good checks 
worth exactly $3,037,526. The checks 
belong to depositors in closed banks— 
depositors who may be going on the 
theory that it is better to give than to 
receive, even if it’s money. 

None of the checks, says Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency J. F. T. O’Connor, 
are more than 60 days old. They may 
yet be claimed by their owners. 

There ought to be a law, thinks the 
Comptroller, compelling depositors in 
closed banks to come and claim the 
money that is waiting for them. He 
conferred May 2 with President Roose- 
velt on the banking situation. 


box. But perhaps in these days of 
expert fumigation none of its al- 
legedly nauseating contents ever 
will reach the public. 

Other n.atters were discussed, but 
the last questions returned rather 
futilely, to the brown paper package. 


On Saturday, the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt sadly boarded the 
train which was to take them to 
New York for the funeral of the 
President’s good friend and former 
Cabinet Officer William Woodin. It 
was no mere official gesture. The 
President knew that his name was 
one of the last words which his 
friend had spoken. 


| 


Federal “Invasion” of Local Fields as Seen by New York’s 


| 


States Rights in Taxation; 
Are They in Danger? 


Tax Commissioner 


By MARK GRAVES 
Commissioner of Taxation and Finance, State of New York | 


Unless the Federal Government and gov-| ner in which intoxicating liquors should or | 


ernments of the several States realize the Should not be sold and how the liquor) 


| 
imperative need for coordinating all reve- | ‘T@Me should be regulated were matters | 
nue systems, the next decade or two will. 


of state concern. 
witness chaos and disaster in State and 
local governments. 


The Federal Government has consist- prohibition was inaugurated. But what 
ently and persistently for the last fifteen gig Congress do? It handed the liquor | 
or twenty years seized upon virtually every | problem back to the States, all right, but’ 
productive tax field and like a busy bee a 
: on all alcoholic beverages. In other words, | 
working on a flower, extracted all of the it followed its general habit of saying: | 
honey. “Here’s a nice juicy source of revenue. | 
As a result it is not possible for any! Let’s take all we can of it and then let: 
American State to devise a state and local the States and their localities struggle ' 
tax system which will equitably and fairly | with the problem and secure such little’ 
distribute the tax load. The States are revenue, if any, as they can scrape out of 
being driven to all sorts and kinds of un- the dish.” 
economic tax measures, measures which In peace times, it may roughly be said | 
operate alike against the economic, indus- that 40 per cent of the National tax bill 
trial, and commercial interests of the goes to defray the cost of the National 
States and their localities. | Government while about 12 per cent goes 

When Congress took up the liquor tax to the cost of 48 State governments and 


The purpose, at least as I understood it, 
was to turn over the liquor problem to the 
States where it had rested from the time| 
this government was formed until Federal! 


| problem it was understood that the man-' [Continued on Page 6, Column: 1.] 


“TAXES AND SENSE” 


MARK GRAVES 
New York Tax Commissioner, Who 


Wants Some Common Sense 


In Federal Taxes 


‘Trap for the Tides 
Is Still a Blueprint 


PWA Thinks Maine Project Is 
Not Yet Feasible 


Harnessing the ocean tides to provide 
hydro-electric power may be feasible at 
aoe future day but not at the present 
time. 


After studying the application of Dexter 
P. Cooper, Inc., of Eastport, Me., a pri- | 
vate corporation. for a $47,000,000 allote 
ment to build a tidal power plant and 
aluminum and stainless steel plant at 
Passamaquoddy, Me., the Public Works 
Administration Board of Review ruled 
that the practicality of such plants has 
not been demonstrated. 

The Board found that the cost of power 
from the project, known as the “Quoddy 
tide trap”, was unfavorable in comparison 
with the cost of hydro power from un- 
developed rivers in Maine, or with steam 
power. 

The Board took a broad view of the 
project, reporting that its conclusions were 
made regardless of limitations imposed by 
present Public Works legislation and regu- 
lation. It took the stand that these might 
be changed if the construction of the proje 
, ect were found to be in the public ine 
| terest. 

As outlined the project is dependent 
upon the manufacturing industries to be 
erected near the power plant, and the 
Board pointed out that the feasibility of 
successfully operating such concerns has 
not been demonstrated. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN -: THE F.F.V. 


THE FINEST FLEET OF AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


AFTER A NIGHT’S TRAVEL ON 


T THE Union Station in Washington they call them “top 
o the morning” passengers ... those happy, vital, light- 
hearted people who step jauntily from Chesapeake and Ohio’s air- 
conditioned trains. It’s hard to believe they’ve been traveling all 
night .. . but they have . . . resting on sheets as crisp and white 
in air as clean and pure in slumber as soothing 
and profound as if they’d been sleeping in their own beds 


at home. Try it yourself the next time you're going our way. 


7 


CHESAPEAKE QHIO 


George Washington's Railroad— Original Predecessor Company 
Founded by George Washington in 1784 
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Large Percentage 
Of Press Favors 
New Tariff Bill 


Only One-fifth of Editors 
Oppose Reciprocal Trad- 
ing Feature of Adminis- 
tration Recovery Plans 


EW tariff arguments created by the 

pending reciprocal trade plan, giving 
power to the President, cut loose from old 
considerations and give unprecedented 
force to the relationship between the Ad- 
ministration project and the recovery pro- 
gram. Advocates of the pending measure 
make capital of the Republican support 
given by Chairman O’Brien of the Tariff 
Commission and former Secretary of 
State Stimson. 

A large group of American news- 

pers, commenting on the subject, is 
divided in these proportions: In favor 
of the Administration tariff measure, 
80 per cent; opposed, on the ground 
that labor in established industries 
would be left ‘vithout protection and 
that the proposed agreements with for- 
eign nations would fail to increase trade, 
20 per cent. . 

One of the leading Republican news- 
papers, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
giving weight to Secretary Stimson’s in- 
dorsement of the principle underlying the 
new measure, points out that Mr. Stim- 
son’s views are important because of “his 
standing as an eminent Republican and 
his experience in the Department of State 
under President Hoover,” and comments 


_ on the situation: 


“That Administration contended for the 
principle of flexibility through granting 
the President certain powers of adjust- 
ment of rates to meet conditions. The 
former Secretary thinks the proposed 
grant of power to the President to bring 
about tariff changes through negotiations 
@ proper measure in view of an actual 
emergency in our foreign trade relations. 

Trade Means Jobs 

“It may be accepted as demonstrated 
that domestic and world recovery are in- 
ter-related and that enlargement of the 
country’s foreign trade which has cruelly 
suffered in the last few years means 
stimulation of American industry and re- 
employment on a large scale. 


| 
“The principle of reciprocal trade con- 
cessions, to be obtained by executive ne- | 


gotiations, is not of today or yesterday. 
long ‘ago as the 
M ey Act of 1890. Congress ought 
not to be: asked to renounce its own prime 
authority over the tariff. But after it has 
laid down the broad lines of tariff policy 
it has the right, even the duty, to permit 
fiexible adjustment of rates to the emer- 
gency of the times and the particular 
situation in each country by granting 
negotiating powers to the President and 
permitting rate changes within prescribed 
limits.” 
A Word of Caution 

A word of caution on the subject comes 
from the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
(Dem.). with the argument based on an 
analysis of the several elements involved 
in trade: 

“Obviously it would not pay us to lower 
the living standards in this country in 
order to buy our supplies more cheaply, 
or in order to attempt to sell more goods 
abroad 

“Thus the tariff must be dealt with 
very carefully, granting that our views 
in the matter could prevail. Admittedly, 
however, no policy of radical reduction 
$s likely to prevail, regardless of our views 
on the matter. 

“We must recognize, further, that world 


trade ‘is never likely to be reestablished in | 


its old basis, tariffs or no tariffs. Russia 
is industrializing; Germany, Britain, and 
France are expanding their agriculture. 
There is no respectable reason for believ- 
ing that the search for self-sufficiency 
on the part of many nations wii not go 
much farther. 
marily an economic one, it is one of na- 
tional safety. 

“This fact adds one more reason why 
we can never hope to go back to condi- 
tions which prevailed prior to the World 
War—at least not for many years to come 


Need of Exchange 

“What shall we do then? First of all, 
of course, we should understand the facts 
and the possibilities. Among these is the 
fact that the world needs our cotton, 
while we need sugar and coffee and silx 
end so far as we can now sce these needs 
wi'l be permanent. The world also needs 
our oil, for how long no one can say, but 
vcry urgently at the present. 

“These are the two great types of ex- 
port which we should undertake to main- 
tain through the instrumentality of trade 
agreements based on tariff changes, such 
ac it is now proposed to authorize the 
Presiaent to make. 

“But beyond all that we should recon- 
siruct the Southern economic sct-up. We 
niust bring more industry here in order 
that we can make the things we use, can 
turn our workers to producing things sold 
right at their door. This need not radi- 
caliy diminish our exports, if we can find 
markets. for them. 

“In other words, we must de for the 
South what Secretary Wallace has pro- 
posed the Nation shall do for itself, work 
out a planned course between the ex- 
tremes of internationalism and rational- 
ism. If the Nation has been too nar- 
rowly nationalistic in its economic opera- 
tions in recent decades, the South has al- 
ways then always too international in its 
processes.” 

The End of an Era 

It is argued that Republican support 
fur the Roosevelt legislation vepresents 
the close of an era in tariff measures, 
and that the tariff policies under the last 
three preceding administrations failed to 
produce benefits to the economic life 9: 
the country. Along with this approval 


of the present plan is the feeling that pro- | 


posec hearings for interested industries 
furnish proper safeguards in connection 
with the bill. 

The existence of trade agreements 
among other nations is cited as a reason 
for this country to have a share in the 
benfits that may be expected, It is also 
contended, as in traditional tariff cam- 
paigns, that “it seems necessary that 
gradual steps be taken to divert Ameri- 
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The problem is not pri- |: 


Gt. 


| 


Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate, Inc. ~ 


AY NINETIES 


MOST PAPERS APPROVE POLICY 
OF NATION TOWARD JAPAN 


American duty in the Orient is debated 
by the country with full recognition of 
the conviction among the people that the 
Government at Washington has only one 
clear course to follow; that is, to protect 
the interests of American citizens in other 
countries. Much of the debate centers 
around the communication from Secretary 
of State Hull, in which he insists that 
treaties and international obligations shall 
be honored by all signatories, and that 
| formal pledges cannot be disowned. 
Important newspapers of the Nation 
are divided in their attitude toward the 
position taken by the State Department 
in these proportions: Those which in- 
dorse the firmness and diplomatic judg- 
ment of the note, 75 per cent; those 
which would maintain a settled policy 
of keeping out of China, with the feel- 
ing that the United States has no obli- 
gation to settle foreign disputes, 25 per 
cent. 
Was Hull Reproof Necessary 
A very small percentage of the press 
takes the extreme position that Secretary 
Hull’s note was unnecessary, in view of 
the Japanese declaration that it “has no 
wish to infringe on the independence, in- 
terests or prosperity of China,” and that 
it “has no desire to deviate from the policy 
of the open door and equal opportunity, 
or to infringe treaties.” 
In view of this addition to the subject 
of the “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine,” it 1s 
charged that the American communica~ 
tion, “while entirely friendly in tone, is 
‘susceptible of an interpretation showing 
lack of faith in the professions of a 
country which is reminded that we are 
one of its good neighbors.” e 
Traditional American Policy 
In support of the State Department, and 
with a firmness which reflects its long- 
distance view of the traditions of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, the Pittsburgh Post- 
/Gazette (Rep.), makes the declaration: 
“Secretary Hull has brought into sharp 
focus the Far Eastern ‘situation’ created 
by Japan’s ‘hands off China’ proclama- 


POLLY IS IN GOOD VOICE 
AGAIN 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


can energies and capital into production 
which will not have to be subsidized.” 
On the other side is the contention that 
‘the Democratic p!atform pledged the party 
Ito “a competitive tariff for revenue, with 
‘a fact-finding commission free from 
'Executive int -ference,” and that “it will 
‘be wholly impossible to bring back our 
‘once great foreign trade overnight.” It 
‘is doubted that the President “could make 
‘very attractive offers to foreign sellers, 
‘without sacrifice of American interests.” 
‘An extreme position is that the policy 
‘means “sabotage of American labor.” 

' In support of the Administration, the 
Topeka (Kans.), Daily Capital (Rep.), 
‘makes the argument: 

| “The point is well taken that futile and 
costly tariff duties shoulc give way to a 
program calculated to create a market 
for surplus American agricultural produc- 
tion. It is .ae reasonable middle course. 


in withdrawing tariff support to artifical 
industries that do not flourish under an 
uneconomic tariff, opening a market to 
foreign goods of such character, at a sav- 
ing to Ameri32n consumers that may be 
spent in legitimate and profitable home 
industries, and at the same time afford- 
ing foreign producers the opportunity of 
purchasing American agricultural and 
other products.” 


© 


tion. His message to the Japanese gov- 
ernment is a_ strong reaffirmation of 


American policy in the Far East. 

“Our foreign policy should be strictly 
non-partisan, national. Since the days 
of John Hay in the State Department and 
the formulation of the open-door policy 
in China, it has been fairly consistent. 


“It is not necessary to go into the com- 
plicated field of international interests in 
the Far East in order to estimate the 
importance of Secretary Hull’s clear and 
forceful but non-provocative statement to 
Japan. The United States Government, 
in that statement, has placed itself on 
record in a@ manner that cannot be mis- 
understood, except wilfully.” 


Commercial Considerations 


Commercial conditions affecting the 
United States and Japan are held by the 
Nashville Tennessean (Dem.) to be more 
important than political conditions in the 
Far East. That paper points out that 
“Japan has gained customers by under- 
selling the world”, and that “while these 
gains are being made at the expense of 
many nations, it is probable that the 
United States is the greatest loser, par- 
ticularly in South and Central America, 
where the Japanese have advanced their 
export trade the most”. 

The Tennessean concludes: 

“Neither Japan nor the United States 
stands to profit by such a stricture as the 
recent Japanese declaration threatens to 
cause, and it is hardly conceivable that the 
powers which failed to stop the partition 
of China by Japan would be willing to go 
to war to stop the present madness. 

“Trade with Japan is of more value to us 
than trade with China, but even so trade 
with us is almost an actual necessity with 
Japan. In the case of a Japanese doc- 
trine affecting the ‘open door’ policy, our 
interests are second to some other na- 
tions’—Great Britain's for instance. 


“The United States bore the brunt of the 
'protests against the Manchurian and the 
|Shanghai affairs. Some other nation 
| should be willing now to play the role the 
United States played in 1931.” 

Treaty Obligations 
In support of a firm attitude, it is ar- 


as well as other nations, are obligated by 
numerous agreements in the conduct of 
their affairs, which must be accepted as 
valid as long as confidence endures in the 
good faith of the contracting powers”. 

The Jersey City Journal (Rep.) holds 
that, under the American communication, 
“peace in the Pacific is put squarely up to 
the Tokio government”. 

Other comments emphasize the belief 
that “alert doubtfulness is the proper 
spirit with which to approach future re- 
lationships with the Nipponese”. It is fur- 
ther maintained that “there is no doubt 
the Japanese goal is domination of China 
and elimination of Western interference in 
the Far East.” 


View of Great Britain 


With a plea which carries the assurance 
that “there is no immediate cause for 
alarm”, the Savannah Morning News 
(Dem.) offers the review of the present 
conditions: 

“So long as there is no actual violation 
of any of the treaties or other overt act 
on the part of Japan, there seems little 
| danger of the spark of war being fanned 
| into a conflagration. 

“Reports from London state that, Japan 
| having assured Great Britain she will ob- 
iserve the nine-power treaty promising 
_China territorial integrity, the British gov- 
| ernment considers the diplomatic flurry 
arising from Tokyo’s ‘hands-off-China’ 
statement a closed incident. Sir John 
Simon, the British foreign secretary, ad- 
dressing the House of Commons, said the 
government is ready to let the matter rest. 

“The cheers which followed the foreign 
secretary's speech indicated that the Brit- 
ish authorities do not wish to precipitate 
a quarrel which might lead to war.” 


China’s Legal Example 
An American court in China was two 
months without a judge. It must have 


“A beginning therefore can well be made | taken them almost as long to get a case 


| through over there as it does here with 
judges.—(Boston Transcript.) 


Our Foreign Tourists 

_ The cheap dollar is bringing many tour- 

,ists to the United States. If we've learned 

‘anything from them, NRA should set a 
separate price standard for the Europeans. 
—(Oklahoma News.) 
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gued that “this nation, China and Japan,’ 


For Taxes Sake 
‘Nab’ Bootleggers, 
Many Kditors Say 
Lower Spirits Taxes and 
Prices Are Favored by 


Part of Press as Improve- 
ment in the Traffic 


“Destroy the bootlegging trade by strong 
enforcement methods,” is the majority 
verdict of the country on the report of 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., Director of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administiation. 

His statement that more illegal liquor 
than legal liquor is being sold is received 
with amazement. His proposed remedy of 
reduced taxes and lower prices is accepted 
by some citizens; but others would demand 
the destruction of the illegal traffic as the 
only means of obtaining relief. 

Comment on the Choate report 
shows that 58 per cent of the views 
give first place to the problem of ade- 
quate enforcement, while 45 per cent 
feel that the remedy is in cutting 
taxes and prices. 

“A distinct possibility that the liquor- 
control authorities may be put on the de- 
fensive, precisely as the prohibition bu- 
reaus were,” is seen by the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.) That paper points 
to one of the traditional methods of re- 
Straining illegal dealers, with the state- 
ment: 


He simply acquaints the American public 
with the nature of its inheritance from 
fifteen years of prohibition, and, at the 
Same time, invokes public support in a 
war on moonshiners and bootleggers. 

“Everyone has assumed that the chief 
weapon in this war would -be cheap, legal- 
ized liquor. Mr. Choate is himself of that 
mind. Already, however, another question 
is emerging to which there is so far no 
answer. It is this: 


Saloon Evils 

“In the days of the saloon, there were 
many hideous evils, evils that we hope will 
never be revived; but those who held li- 
censes vigorously combated illicit sale. 
Every saloon-keeper was quicx to report 
any man suspected of selling without a li- 
cense. Where are we, under the new sys- 
tem of control, to find the counterpart of 
those vigilantes? 

“The country has hoped that the law- 
officers of every town will be on the alert; 
but in States where the localities receive 
no part of the liquor revenues, will the 
police have the incentive to ferret out 
bootleggers? And if they do not, what 
chance is there that bootlegging can be 
made unprofitable? If it remains profit- 
able, will not the illicit industry have the 
funds with which to bribe weak police, as 
in the past?” 

Control Seen Weak 

“Plans for liquor control adopted by the 
States are very imperfect instruments” is 
one comment echoed in several papers, 
with the demand that “all authorities, 
local and State, undertake a concerted 
campaign against the illicit trade.” . It is 
declared that compromise with crime is 
the greatest American evil, and that the 
nation “must fight and fight like fury.” 

The Morgantown Dominion-News 
(Dem.), declaring that “the bootleggers 
have not suffered appreciably by repeal, 
but have flourished,” concludes with the 
statement:. “Here is a criminal industry 
that must be destroyed if any progress is 
to be made in the use of liquor.” 

Arguments in favor of reduced taxation 
are upheld in some of the cities that have 
had extensive dealings with the handling 
of liquor sales. It is argued that a high 
tax, combined with excessive prices, has 
had the effect of giving undue advantages 
to the bootlegger. 

Tax High, Yield Low 

The Indianapolis News (Rep.) states: 

“The tax is so far in excess of. the value 
of the liquor as a manufactured product 
that value has little to do with a purchase 
transaction. It is not only liquor that the 
customer pays for, but also a commodity 
on which the Government has laid a heavy 
excise. 

“The Government has tried the same 
plan several times, always with the same 
result—the customer evades the tax by 


ilfer. 

“Thus the tax fails both ways; it does 
not serve as a deterrent to excessive drink- 
ing, and it yields less revenue than a lower 
tax, actually collected, would bring.” 

Premium On Evasion 

This position is endorsed by the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star (Rep.) with the con- 
tention: 

“It will get nobody anywhere to dilate 
on the prohibition folly that brought this 
| Frankenstein into being. The repeal period 

is responsible for at least one major error, 

which was to impose liquor taxes so high 
as to penalize law-abiding distilleries and 
set a premium on evasion of the law. 

“That this would produce judt what has 
come to pass is the oldest lesson in the 
long story of excise taxes. As the first and 
most important in a number of steps to be 
taken, they must come down.” 


Not the Old China 

From the Youngstown Vindicator. 

In connection with this country's policy 
toward China and Japan, it must be noted 
that the China of today is no longer the 
China we knew when the policy of the 
“Open door” was promulgated. That policy 
involved the maintenance of China's ter- 
ritorial integrity, whereas the constant 
tendency in recent years has been to renew 
the dismemberment begun by the British 
annexation of Hong Kong tn 1842. Ninety 
years ago the Manchu empire covered 4,- 
500,000 square miles; the China of today 
controls less than half this territory and 
its possessions are rapidly dwindling. Civil 
war in China has divided the people so 
that they are no longer able to defend 
themselves, and Japan’s seizure of Man- 
churia may shortly be followed by her 
taking possession of Mongolia. 


may be sure that Great Britain, France 
and Russia would. The United States will 
/have to decide which will be least dis- 
tasteful to us—if indeed we can do any- 
‘thing about it at all. We ourselves have 
rights which we must assert, although in 
doing so we may learn something from the 
, British, who seem able to deal with the 
Japanese without exciting their anger, as 
we generally do. 


“Mr. Choate is not an alarmist, nor does | 
he muster these sombre facts as an alibi. , 


patronizing the unlawful dealer and dis-| 


If Japan does not dismember China, we. 
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Government Consolidations 

From the Hamilton (O.) Journal. 

The move made in Ohio whereby coun- 
ties may adopt the manager system of gov- 
ernment and thus reduce the cost of coun- 
ty government is spreading in theory or 
some suggested form. 

Speaking in Cincinnati, Governor Paul 
_V. McNutt, of Indiana, declared, “The day 
of the township and county may be reach- 
|ing an end. The people are not yet wil- 
_ling to admit this, but must be educated 
‘that they pay for all this government— 

they pay for all the taxing agencies now in 

, existence. We must do away with some of 
_ the inheritances that have come down to 
uS from the past. * * * We must control 
tax-spending as well as 
agencies.” 


Speaker Rainey as Prophet 
From the Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


turned prophet for the North Carolina 
bankers, predicting the end of party align- 
ments, as heretofore known in the United 


“WHO’S AFRAID?” 


one 


ren in the B 


tax-raising 


Speaking ai Pinehurst, Representative 
Henry T. Rainey, Speaker of the House, | 


Increased Taxes 
Necessary, Most 
Journals Believe 


Heavy Load on Rich Catches 
Eyes of Writers; Undue 
Discriminations Charged 
By Some Papers | 


National reactions toward the Federal 
_ tax bill are indicated by two lines of com- 
/ment. One is that the Government needs 
the money because of expenditures made 
'in connection with the effort to achieve 
| recovery, but that in seeking sources of 
| income a heavy load has been placed on 
| all classes of citizenship, with the chief 
weight resting upon the rich. On the 
other hand, the complaint is made that 
provisions of the measure have a tendency 
to “drain the resources of corporate indus- 
trial enterprises for the monetary benefit 
of agriculture.” 

Comment is divided in these pro- 
- portions as to details of the tax bill: 


Newspapers accepting the burden im- 
. ke posed on the ground that there is no 
escape from it, 75 per cent; objectors 
| to details of the bill as lacking in 
_ In a general summary of the measure, 
the Richmond News Leader (Dem.) makes 
‘the statement: 
es eg | “With one virtue, at least, the 73d Con- 
|gress may be credited: It is consistently 


| applying its policy of soaking the rich and 
g News _ | exempting the poor from direct taxation. 
—<$—=== | “One can be optimistic and say that this 
States, and government by “coalition” for ©*Presses a reasoned philosophy, or one 
the next hundred years. Democrats and CNM be cynical and affirm that this policy 
| Republicans he said, would be merged in- 1S adopted solely because the rich Have 
to the governing party, leaving as the op- | Oly a fraction as many votes as the poor, 
‘position only the minority groups of the | Whatever the explanation, the consistency 
extreme “left”’—the Communists et al. | is undeniable.” 
It is an interesting prediction, but like | Provisions Called “Sensible” 
most prophecies, it may not come true. | “Sensible decisions” in relation to the 
Speaker Rainey is ignoring the fact that problems involved in the preparation of 
there are always four or five men for the bill are recognized by the Columbus 
every political job and that the two-party Evening Dispatch (Rep.), with the state- 
system offers. twice as much encourage- ment that “the conferees retained provi- 
ment to candidates as any coalition plan.’ sions generally protecting the small tax- 
The important things about government, payer.” That paper adds that the meas- 
to most congressmen are the jobs and the ure “will give the American taxpayer the 
salaries. ‘first installment on his bill for economic 
recovery.” 
Campaign Promises ' Replying to protests against various 
Many candidates have made campaign ; taxes on production, the Columbia (S. C.) 
promises so often they may begin believ-| Record (Dem.) holds that “it may be a 
ing those pledges themselves—(Indianap- long time before Congress will be voting 
olis Star). tax reductions, for ic is too busy now vote 
ing new expenditures.” The Wichita Eagle 
Gallantry Misplaced '(Rep.) concedes that “it will be a grand 
Another thing wrong with our police thing when America gets back to the point 
‘System is the theory that the criminal where it has to pay only 11 or 12 per cent 
should have the first shot—‘Schenectady of its income for taxes, but that is not in 
Gazette.) . Sight yet.” 
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POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


emington Rand 


| presents 


POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


with the 


RODUCING PUNCH 


Punched Card Accounting is fast, very fast...but the New Powers 


makes it even faster. Modern management has 


adopted Powers punched cards as accounting documents of original 


Reproducing Punch automatically punches 


in part—at the rate of 150 cards per minute 


when conditions necessitate their reproduction for continued use or 
other accounting control. The efficiency and economy of Punched 
Card Accounting might seem sufficient but Powers is constantly mak- 
ing it more efficient. Don’t you want to hear about these new develop- 


ments? Your request will be answered with comprehensive literature. 
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WHITE FLAGS 


AgreementsAmong 
Nations May Be 
The Result 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


market, with even more drastic regulation > 


than our AAA, 


It finds the Argentine paying a bounty 
to wheat growers from the proiit of her 
exchange devaluation to help make up 
for the low prices which wheat is bring- 
ing in the world markets. 


it reveals the United States giving a 
subsidy to silver producers, to help com- 
pensate them for the extremely low price 
of this product in world markets. 


It finds tea producing countries agree- 
ing to pick only the upper leaves from 
tea trees in order to cut down production 
in an effort to raise prices. 


Tariff Walls Erected 


Throughout the world. countries with 
high costs of production, are building 
tariff walls, establishing quotas, cutting 
the value of their currencies. in order to 
build home industries at the expense of 
lower cost foreign industries. 


This is nationalism. It is the process 
by which each country is striving to pro- 
duce everything that its people use. 

In its extreme form, it might reveal 
Norway growing oranges in green houses 
while American fruit growers destroy their 
product for want of a market. Or it 
might find residents in the British Isles 
going hungry because they would prefer 
to protect an inadequate home agriculture 
rather than buy the cheap products of 
the eutside world. 

In its latest form, this economic war- 
fare discloses Great Britain threatening 
Japan with exclusion from her markets 
and from those of her donfinions, unless 
the Japanese curtail their vigorous drive 
for markets by under-selling. 


Japanese Argument 

To this threat the Japanese are reply- 
ing that they cannot agree to give up 
markets developed by their greater el- 
ficiency and lower prices. This means a 
trade war between Britain and Japan. 
with some colonies on the side of the 
Mother country, some siding with Japan 
because of their desire for cheap products. 

Involved here is textiles, which the Jap- 
anese industry can produce more cheaply 
than any nation in the world. Textiles 
are a basic British industry. But also 
involved indirectly is the American cot- 
ton farmer. This is because the textile 
industry of Japan has found that it can 
use a larger percentage of the lower- 
grade, short staple, Indian cotton. in place 
of the longer staple American cotton used 
by the British. 


Our Strategic Position 


Up until now, the United States has 


been the principal sufferer from these 
trade battles, in the view of Federal offi- 
cials. Tariff restrictions, quota allotments 
and money moves all have hit directly at 


products. 


But two can play that game. And as 
the situation is viewed in Washington, the 
United’ States holds the most strategic 
position in the world. 


Armed with power to adjust the value 


‘ 


of the dollar downward if necessary, and. 


with a huge fund to use in protecting the 
Nation’s currency, the President can keep 
a firm grip in the money quarter. 

Armed with power to raise and lower 
the tariff, if that power should-be granted. 
he could say to England: “If you want 
to dispose of more of your whiskey or 
of woolens or of other goods that you 
produce cheaply, within the United States, 
then you had better take more of our 
pork products.” 

Or he could say to Germany: “If you 
want to sel] more of your wines, or your 
toys, or your potash in the United States, 
you would do well to buy American farm 
products that now are being shut out.” 

A Truce in the Offing 
Bargaining would be made 
through a wide range of nations. 
Just when the United States is prepar- 
ing to enter the competition, there are 
signs that others are tiring of it. Those 
who have been in touch with the nego- 
tiations under way for a world wheat 
agreement, say that former wheat im- 
porters like France and Germany and 
Italy would welcome a chance to get some 

high grade bread wheat again. 

The rubber producing areas and the 
sugar producing portions of the world 
have become fed up on low prices. The 
rubber producers now have a plan that 
they think will be effective. The sugar 
producers have a plan of control that has 
failed to have much market effect. 

But Government officials think that the 
economic warfare has become so intense 


possible 
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Shown in the above drawing is the wide international scope of agreements being sought in the first efforts to bring a truce in the present 

world econo:nic war. A rubber agreement involving eight producing areas now is before various governments for approval. A wheat agree- 

ment taking in much of the world, is being held up only by the Argentine. Sixty-six nations have signed an agreement on silver. All of the 
world will be affected if these moves result in an end to trade battles now in progress. 


Permanent Tribunal 
Of Labor Arbitration 


President Seeks Legislation to. 


Set up National Agency 


There is at least one bit of labor legisla- - 


tion that President Roosevelt wants from 
the present session of Congress. 

That is a permanent and powerful na- 
tional labor board, with authority to ad- 
just conflicts between employers and em- 
ployes. If for no other reason, the Presi- 
dent has explained, to take from his 
shoulders the burden of interfering in dis- 
putes. 

On other phases of the labor bill to be 
offered by Senator Wagner. ‘Dem.), of 
New York. there remain differences of 
opinion. “Senator Wagner, after a confer- 
ence at the White House, said that re- 
tained in the measure were provisions that 
would outlaw company dominated unions. 

Evasiveness of Proper Formula 
The problem of devising a formula that 


will solve, without prolonged struggle, the 


differences between workers and employ- 


ers under the NRA, still stumps the best 


minds of the administration. 


However, on the issue of some organiza- 
tion possessing power to mediate and ar- 
bitrate disputes, there is agreement among 
high officials. 

The attack now being made on the au- 
thority and the constitutionality of the 
present National Labor Board by the 
Weirton Stee] Company in federal courts 
has increased the liklihood of legislation 
at the present session of Congress. 

Also. the recent increase in the number 
of strikes in nearly all sections of, the 
country has added to the demand for a 
legal remedy. 


that a truce is in the offing. That is why 


they are somewhat encouraged by the 
first straws pointing in that direction. If 
no truce does come. and if the battle for 


self-sufficiency goes on, the United States | 


is armed for it. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and the National Recovery Admin- 
istration fit into the picture at that point. 

Their usefulness, so officials sav, will 
go up if the trend is toward nationalism. 


If it is toward freer trade and the open-— 


ing ot old markets, then their usefulness 
will diminish. 


If the answer is to be national self- | 


sufficiency for the United States, then. 
the Government economists figure, Lhere 
must be ‘urther and drastic readjust- 
ments of agriculture and commerce. 
What the answer is to be, no one in 
Washington knows definitely as vet. 


French tine 
MAY 19 


ENLARGED, REDECORATED TOURIST CABINS 


EXPRESS service. New York to England and 
France. First, Tourist. Third Class. The 


roads of France call your car. — 


MAY 28, ILE DE FRANCE; JUNE 2, CHAMPLAIN; JUNE §, S. $. PARIS 


H MURPHY — Genera! Agent 


F. 
924 Fifteenth Street Northwest 


Tel. Met. 1440 


for all bacteria 


An antiseptic... 


not simply one group of bacteria 


When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, it is 
important to consider the precise purpose in view. 
Thus, if the germs to be fought are streptococci. the 
germicide must actually he effective against strep- 
* tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the public 
can be assured of effectiveness against all hacteria. 
This is most useful in a general antiseptic that must 
stand ready at all times for all emergencies. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 


BILLI 
THE DOLLAR STABILIZED Crime 


TWO 


More Federal Power in War 


‘Three-eighths of Loans 


Thirty-seven cents out of every dollar 

‘loaned by the Reconstruction Finance 
‘Corporation has been repaid. 
_ This was disclosed last week when the_ 
made public its operating reports | 
The RFC’s tota! disbursals on its own be- 
half have aggregated $3,795,400,000, and its 
‘repayments have totaled $1,382,800,000, the 
| report shows. 
' In addition to the $3,795,400,000 which | 
the RFC has paid out on its own behalf, it | 
‘has disbursed another $1,344,000,000 for 
other Government agencies, most of which 
will not be repaid. The grand total of all 
_its payments, therefore, is $5,139,400,000. 


| Regulations for Trading 


| Deputy Governor George C. Haas of the 
‘Farm Credit Administration on May 1 
called the attention of the presidents of | 
the 12 Federal lands banks to the fact 
that in listing the bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation on the New 
York Stock Exchange the bond committee 
of the Exchange announced that for trad- 
'ing purposes the bonds would be con- 
|sidered as Government 

Banks and 
‘charge a commission of from 1/32 to 
|of 1 per cent or from 31.25 cents to $1.25 
for selling a $1,000 Government bond, in. 
‘addition to delivery charges, stated Mr. 
Haas. 
| Federal 
| which are now being used in lieu of cash 
‘in making farm mortgage loans by the may siart preparing ior that independence 
Federal lands banks and the Land Banks which 
Commissioner, should not be in excess of During the intervening period the islands 


oa charged on Government bonds, he must prepare themscives economically and 
sa 


Public Service Jobs - a 


Self-rule Aspirations 
Are Repaid to the RFC Of [sland Possessions 


Filipinos to Be Freed; Hawaii 
And Puerte Rico Ask Statehood 


May Day 1934 had a special significance 
for the people living in certain insular 
possessions and territories under Ameri- 
can control. On that day—thirty-filth 
ar.niversary of the the Battle of Manila 
Bay in 1898, when the Philippines came 
urijier American domina.ion—the Philip- 
pire Legislature approved the Act by 
which Congress in March agreed that the 
islands might be gradually severed from 
American control. At the same time the 
_territcries of Hawaii and Puerto Rico re- 
newed pleas for statehood. 

Following the action of the Philippine 
Legislature, on May 2, the American State 
Department announced the appointment 
of a consular officer for Manila to see 
that the new immigration quota which 
now becomes effective is observed, This 
wil) be the first time since the Spanish- 
Amcrican War that a Foreign Service of- 
ficer has been appointed to the Phillipe 
pines. 

The Hawaiian delegate in Congress, 
Lincoln L. McCandless, has introduced a 
bill to make Hawaii a State. Resident ; 
Commissioner Iglesias. of Puerto Rico, is 
await'ng a resolution adopted by the 
Fuerto Rican Legislature beiore introduc- 
ny a measure in Congress asking for 
stateLood for that island territory. 

May; 1 does not mork the grant of come 
plete independence to the Filipinos, 
Rather, it sets the point from which they 


In Farm Credit Bond 


securities. 


security dealers usually 


Charges for selling bonds of the 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, 


will 


be vranted in about 1945, 


politically to carry on independently when 
American control is finully withdrawn. 


2 ‘to have these qualifications,” he explained. 
For Highly Educated .“A_ university training ruins many men 
/as surely as it makes many, and no uri- 


Postmasters at first, second and third) Versity training can create those special 
class Offices should be chosen competi-, qualities of mind which are essential for 
tively, with patronage eliminated, Dr.;| the highest kind of creative work, whether 
Leonard D. White, Civil Service Commis- | in administration or in other fields of 
,Sioner, told a Boston audience, April 25. 

The best brains of successive classes oi 
colleges and universities should be secured the universities is likely to be found a 
Asai Cri Ask ed | ™ governmental service, he said. 

gainst Urime As | “May I make it clear that I do not be- have the capacity of growing into the kind 
lieve that university men alone are likely of work which I have in mind.” 


| endeavor. 
“I do, however, take the view that in 


considerable proportion of those who will 


following offenses Federal crimes: 
The Treasury Department last week,ernment issues threatened to go down. | Assault or killing of a Federal officer. 


revealed itself as ready to repel all raiders, Last week the Treasury had left only’ Any kidnaping case in which three days 
on the Government's credit. about $50,000,000 out of the $391,000,000. If elapse before return of the victim. 

For the first time the Treasury disclosed ‘* WS to continue its operations in Gov- Extortion by means of telephone or tele- 
that it had set up ready for active use ©7™™ment bonds, it had to have more graph in interstate commerce. 
the $2,000,000.000 stabilization fund with nage aaa it set up the stabiliza- a of stolen property across 
‘which it is to defend the American dollar : State nes. 
and Government securities against ex-| The satbilization fund is to protect the Robbing of a bank which is a member 
cessive price fluctuations. | American dollar from excessive price ° et cg tg System. 

eer ‘movements up or down on foreign ex-| omenting disorders in Federal prisons 

by Congress | changes and to steady the value of Goy- or plotting or aiding jail breaks. 
be set up out of the $2,810,000,000 profit °’Mment bonds at home. (An explanation’ Flight across State lines to avoid prose- 
which the Treasury realized when the 0f HOw it is to achieve these two ends Cution or summons as a witness in any 
dollar was devalued. Since its creation will be foun? on page 8 of this issue.) felony case. 
mystery had surrounded the fund until’ The dollar has shown little threatening T° make the new crime drive effective, 
the Treasury last week disclosed the first Variation, having clung close to its new the Attorney General said, tlie condition 
few facts. ‘gold value ever since it was devalued, | ©! the country’s prisons will have to be 

The stabilization fund, the Treasury The fund's chief function in the immediate |!™ Proved. He characterized many State 
disclosed, has been divided into two ac- future appeared, therefore, to be in the 9Nd local jails as “sieves” through which 
counts, an active account and an inactive field of supporting Government bond °@Ptured criminals readily escape. 
or reserve account. In the active account, | Prices just as they have been supported; Attorney General Cummings also criti- 
with which trading is being done thus far, during the last 18 weeks by the purchasing | Come Oe Bititude toward crime held by 
the Treasury has put $200,000,000: The re- which the Treasury had been doing with | “‘.7), © a Washington theater recently 
maining $1,800,000,000 is being held back ‘tS original $391,000,000. 


. there was exhibited a picture of John 
in the reserve account for the time being. | ver 
Chief reason behind mobilization of the Poultry Trade Code Dillinger, the bandit,” he explained. 
As Check on Rackets 


we: , “There were those in the audience who 
stabilization fund for action was the fact : 1. ai 
that the Treasury last week had virtually 
Rackets in the New York poultry indus- 
_try cost its members $16,000,000 a year. At. 


exhausted all the money with which it 

steadying the Gov- political bosses cooperate with criminals it 
is easy to realize the seriousness of this 

m.. eeks the Treasury ad actua y Be problem and why public support is neces- 
hn Operating a stabilization fund in the an expense of $75,000 for code adminis- sary.” 

field of Government bonds without using tration, these rackets can be ended. ac- | 

stabilization fund money. What had cording to NRA codifier John D. Ken-|———— oe 

happened was this: The Treasury had at , nedy, who aided in starting a poultry code coops could be used approximately 200 

its disposal $339,000,000 ‘turned over to it organization. ,times over a period of 16 months.” 

for investment by the Federal Deposit In-| Here is a sample poultry racket cited The poultry code was approved in April 

surance Corporation and a $52,000,000 ex- by Mr. Kennedy: “The trade was forcediand the code organization meeting opened 

cess in its sinking fund appropriation. to rent chicken coops, which originally |in New York April 23. Now the code ad- 

With this money it had been buying Gov- cost from $1.53 to $1.56 each, at a net ex- ministration is laying plans to rid‘ the 

ernment bonds whenever the price of Gov- | pense of 65 cents for a single use. These trade of rackets. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME | 


The Waldorf-Astoria is more than a world-famous hotel . . . it is a delightful home. 
This is why distinguished visitors from the world over stop there. Located in the 
heart of New York . . . a few minutes from shops, clubs, theatres, and Wall, Street. 


THE WALDORF <ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE *¢ 49TH TO SOTH STREETS wm NEW VORE 


| 


| 
| 


SENT 


Jangled nerves FREE! 


show in 


Of course you don’t want to look 
} older than you are. That’s one 
| reason it’s so important to watch 


your face 


It doesn’t pay to take chances 
with your nerves. Get enough 
sleep—fresh air—recreation. And 


is sent postpaid. 


NEW GAME BOOK 


New— illustrated book of 20 ways VY 
totestnerves...Fascinating! Amaz- 

ing! “Show up” your friends. See 
if you have healthy nerves. Send 
fronts from 2 packages of Camels 
with order-blank below. Free book 


CLIP HERE... MAIL NOW 


I enclose fronts from 2 packs of Camels. 
Send me book of nerve tests postpaid. 


| See you de them 


Camtis maven ott Ow voue weaves! |. 


your nerves. make Camels your cigarette. on 
For remember, jangled nerves Smokeall the Camels you want. 
, can mark your face indelibly with Their costlier tobaccos never jan- Dept. 2-C, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
| lines. gle your nerves. 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE . 


TOBACCOS than any other popular brand of cigarettes! 


| 
| 


Pay 


Copyright, 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


aii SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT... 
THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
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Federal Invasion 


Of State Rights 
To Collect Taxes 


Disaster to Local Govern- 
ment Feared by Mark 
Graves; States Driven to 
All Sorts of Measures 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
the remaining 48 per cent to pay the cost 
of local government. , 

For more than 125 years it was general- 
ly accepted that the Federal Government 
would finance itself by custom duties and 
other indirect taxes, thus leaving the di- 
rect tax field to the States and their lo- 
calities, but to an increasing degree and at 
an accelerated pace during the last quar- 
ter of a century, the Federal Government 
has invaded the State and local tax field 
and separated and taken for its own use 
all of the cream and butterfat out of the 
tax milk, leaving to States and local gov- 
ernment only the residue out of which cot- 
tage cheese only can be made. 

By preventing legal tax-dodging, Con- 
gress might have increased Federal reve- 
nue by a quarter of a billion dollars. The 
result, however. will be materially in-. 
creased taxes and in such a way as further. 
to preclude the States from securing for, 
themselves and their localities more reve- 
nue from the personal income tax, the in- 
heritance tax, and corporation taxes. 


Taxes On Income 


The justification for the personal income | 
tax is that every person owes an obliga- | 
tion to the Government under which he 
lives to make a personal contribution to-. 
wards its support for the advantages, bene- 
fits, protection and services which the 
Government extends to him. Income is: 
generally considered to measure best this | 
personal contribution. Using round figures | 
only, the. Federal Government furnishes 
the individual with 40 per cent of the serv- | 
ices of Government. State and local gov-: 
ernment supply him with 60 per cent. His 
obligation to the several governments un-| 
der which he lives and the rights of the. 
several governments to exact personal con-. 
tributions from him may, therefore, be! 
stated on a 40/60 basis. 


Yet what do we find? The Feedral per-| 
sonal income tax rates range from 40 per 
cent to 55 per cent and it is now proposed 
to increase them to 59 per cent, with the 
still further suggestion by Senator Couzens 
that for the year 1934 another 10 per cent 
of these rates be added. Under that. kind 
of set-up, what is left in this tax field fo 
the States? 

The answer is virtually nothing—noth- 
ing but the milk from which the cream 
and butterfat have been taken. 

The Congressional proposal to raise the 
maximum inheritance tax rates from 45 
per cent to 60 per cent without extending 
the credit provision regarding taxes paid 
to States is another example. 

A Federal Invasion 


For many years the Federal Government 
kept out of this tax field. It recognized 
what is a fact—that the right to transmit 
property at death and the right of indi- 
.Viduals to inherit property were rights 
granted under State laws and that inas- 
much as these rights were so granted the 
State had a superior claim to this source 
of taxation. As a war measure the Federal 
Government levied an inheritance tax, but 
in the post-war period, it recognized the 
weakness of its claim and enacted an es- 
tate tax containing an 80 per cent credit 
provision. Expressed simply, this means 
that the Federal Government took 20. per 
cent of the estate tax and the States 80 
per cent. Last. year the Congress further 
invaded this field by raising from 20 to 45 
per cent the maximum rate so that now 
the Federal Government gets the lion’s 
share. 


Congress is not yet satisfied. It pro- 
poses to increase still further the rates by 
raising them from a maximum of 45 per 
cent to $0 per cent. Assume that the 
States and their localities wish to secure 
more revenue from the inheritance tax. 
Do you think that it will be possible with 
Federal rates running to 60 per cent? 
Again, I say that Government must be 
decent. It must permit the relatives of de- 
cedents to retain something out of an es- 
tate. It is unthinkable that initiative and 
industry will be discouraged by having 
Government confiscate in its entirety 
whatever one accumulates during his life- 
time. I think you will agree with me that 
the Congress, like the busy bee, has ex- 
tracted, or intends to extract, all of the 
honey from this tax flower. In my humble 
opinion, it proposes to take more than can 
with decency and propriety be taken. 
Federal Government is taking virtually 

all of the juice out of the corporation tax 
fruit. Corporations are fictitious persons, 
brought into existence under State laws. 
They would not exist except for State laws. 
yet, through the medium of high income 
taxes and more recently, by an ingenious 
capital stock tax, supplemented with an 
excess profits feature, the Congress is en- 
dangering the rights of States in this field. 

It is high time that Congressmen realize 
that the States have some rights in these’ 
tax matters. But many of these men for- | 
get that they owe some duties to the tax-. 
payers in States and districts which they 
represent. | 


No Special Benefits 
For Postal Employes 


Public policy and not economy alone 
dictated the Presidential veto of the bill, 
to provide minimum pay for postal sub-| 
Stitutes (H. R. 7483). 

This was brought out in President 
Roosevelt’s veto message returned with. 
the unsigned bill April 30. Attached was. 
a letter from the Postmaster General, | 
James A. Farley, setting forth his objec- 
tions to the bill in detail. 


The bill would require the Post Office 
Department to retain on its rolls the en- 
tire substitute personnel now employed. It 
also would fix the maximum number the 
Department may employ in certain groups, | 
regardless of conditions. It would set the | 
minimum number of hours a postal sub- | 
stitute must be employed per month at one | 
hundred. For these reasons, the Presi- 
dent said, he opposed the measure. 

Aside from any consideration of serv-. 
ice conditions with respect to personnel, 
the President asserted, the bill was dis- | 
criminatory in that it furnished a relief. 
measure for the benefit of a limited group 

i citizens at the expense of the majority. 

Allowances have been granted which will 
enable the expenditure of more than $3.- 
500,000 additional for the employment of 
substitutes, the President said, adding that 
present indications showed that substi- 
tutes in Class 1 post offices would be em- 
ployed for more than a hundred hours a's 
— just as under the provisions of the 


THE TIDE 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


MORE AUSTRIAN REFORMS—A PEACEFUL MAY DAY--BRITAIN 


WARNS JAPAN—THE GERMAN-YUGOSLAV PACT— 
CUBAN RECONSTRUCTION 


AUSTRIA MARCHES ON.—Nearly 
~~ everything moved like clock- 
work as planned by the Austrian of- 
ficials for April 30. There was only 
one slight hitch. Even that meant 
little more than possibly a slight 
embarrassment for Engelbert Doll- 
fuss, Chancellor of all the Austrians 
by the grace of God and the Heim- 
wehr. 

A rump parliament met in special 
session in Vienna on April 30, the 
socialists being either dead or miss- 
ing. In a little over two hours, 471 


decrees by which the government | 


had kept an iron hand over the na- 
tion in the past 14 months were ap- 
proved; the government was au- 
thorized to take over the duties of 
the parliament; the government was 
authorized to proclaim the new 
constitution for Austria at its con- 
venience. 

Then the president of the Cham- 
ber turned to Chancellor Dollfuss for 
a speech. But the Chancellor an- 
grily motioned that his appointed 
time was not yet. And the presi- 


dent, recovering his parliamentary 
composure, proceeded to the next 
item on the calendar—dissolution of 
the legislative body forever. When 


Premier Mussolini distributing old age pensions.to workers who have: 
reached the legal retirement age. 


it was all over officials stepped up 
to the Chancellor and shook his 
hand. 

The following day, May Day to 
the world, the Chancellor stepped 
before the microphone and pro- 
claimed: 

“In the name of God Almighty, 
from whom all laws emanate, the 
Austrian people have been given this 
Constitution for a Christian Federal 
State on a corporative basis.” (This 
is the telling preamble to the docu- 
ment.) 


x * * 
66 [)OES NOT ABOLISH DE- 
"" MOCRACY ALTO- 


GETHER”?—Although Dr. Otto En- 
der, former Chancellor and Minister 
for the Reform of the Constitution 
in the Dollfuss Cabinet, has declared 
“The new Austrian Constitution 
does not abolish democracy alto- 
gether,” it seems to have left little 
of anything resembling government 
of the people and by the people. 

In the first place, laws are to be 
made by the government. That is, 
the government will draft legisla- 
tion and submit it to certain ad- 
visory bodies. Then the reports of 
these boards will be introduced into 
the Federal Chamber by the Chan- 
cellor as bills. The government will 
fix the date when the Federal Cham- 
ber must decide on a bill. Any de- 
bate is to consist of the presentation 
of a justification for the proposal by 
one person, and, possibly counter re- 
marks by anothcr. Then the Cham- 
ber will accept or re;ect the govern- 
ments unaltered proposal. A large 
percentage of the members of the 
Federal Chamber will be appointed 
either directly or indirectly by the 
government. 

“All citizens are equal before the 
law,” says the new Constitution. 
“They can be treated in law as not 
equal on'y when practical consider- 
ations justify it.” 

With the proclamation of the Con- 
stitution, Dollfuss made an impor- 
tant shift in the positions of two of 
his aides. Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, chief of the Heimwehr, 
Fascist Home Guard, was made Vice 
Chancellor. Emil Fey, who has held 
the latter position, was made Min- 
ister of Public Security. The Prince 
was leader of the troops that put 
down the Socialists in February. 
Fey’s new position insures control of 
the police, gendarmerie, and aux- 
ilary and security troops by. the 
Heimwehr. 


\V ORKERS GO A-MAYING.—Ev- 
erything was made ready for 
serious demonstrations of commun- 
ists and socialists on May 1. Care- 
ful precautions were taken to pre- 
vent the two groups coming together. 
But outside of another fire in Ger- 
many, and a few scattered casual- 
ties elsewhere, this holiday of human 
rights came and went without seri- 

ous mishap. 
In France, police battled with a 
band of communists in Paris. The 
Reds were rallying against war and 


| Fascism. But 30,000 police and 10,- | ducing countries of the world. 


‘ 000 soldiers held in reserve, kept the 
situation in hand. 

In Germany, Nazi’ workers, 40,000,- 

000 strong, paused to listen through- 


out the Reich to Chancellor Hitler’s 
proclamations of Germany’s peace- 
ful aims. 

Meanwhile, in Augsburg, the huge 
Singer Hall was burned, and the 
Nazis are hunting down communists 
on whom they place the blame. 

In Spain, police were ready for 
emergencies which did not arise de- 
spite the restive condition of the 
nation. 

In Russia, the May Day celebra- 
tion centered in Moscow, with a mil- 
itary procession through Red Square. 

In Austria, Chancellor Dollfuss de- 
clared that May Day must “again 
become the true day of all workers.” | 
But the socialists were positively 
forbidden to hold meetings. 

x 

(GREAT BRITAIN WARNS.—Dis- | 

turbed by the flood of cheap | 

Japanese goods to the British terri- 

tories, and pressed by the British | 

textile interests for action, Walter | 
Runciman, president of the Board of 
Trade, had a long conference with 


Wide World 


the Japanese Ambassador, Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, in London on May 3. 
The upshot of the conference was 
that the Nipponese envoy was told 
to inform his Government that the 
British are thinking seriously of ap- 
plying the weapon of quotas unless 
the Japanese dumping in the Brit- 
ish territories is lessened. 

Runciman emphasized, however, 
that Britain would much rather see 
the Japanese restrict their exports 
themselves. This type of relief al- 
ready has been gained by the Brit- 
ish from Denmark and Argentina. 
Even so, the British threats may 
prove to be stronger than their ac- 
tion. John Bull is not able to stand 
the loss of rich Japanese markets in 
a real trade war. 

The British action comes at a time 
when the United States is becoming 
aware of the great inroads which 
cheap Japanese goods have been 
making in the Latin American mar- 
kets so dear to the interest of the 
United States merchant. 


‘Sugar Control Bill 
A Puerto Rican Worry 


Discrimination Feared—Presi- 
dent to Issue Statement 


Puerto Ricans had their own way when 
they got official sanction to change their 
name from “Porto” to “Puerto”. Not of 
their chosing is the Jones-Costigan sugar 
production control bill, now on President 
Roosevelt’s desk. 


Harassing the Caribbean possession is a 
fear that the bill will discriminate againsi , 


Puerto Rican sugar interests. They point 
out that they are American citizens and 
entitled to all the rights involved. Ac- 
companied by Governor Blanton Winship. 
a delegation headed by Santiago Iglesias, 
Resident Commissioner, conferred May 2 
with the President. Emerging. they said 
that the President had their problem at 
heart and is much interested in Puerto 
Rico. 

The President has made it clear that he 
intends to make a statement covering thc 
whole sugar situation, including Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. 


* March « 


of the 


Alphabetic 
Groups 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


“Japanese industry has become 
the most formidable competitor in | 
the world’s market,” is a statement | 


contained in a report of Harold P. | 
Butler, director of the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva, issued 
during the past week. 


@ 

N ITTEL EUROPA?—Another one 

of France’s allies is falling for 
Hitler trade talk. Germany and 
Yugoslavia signed in Belgrade, May 
1, a new trade treaty based on re- 
criprocal preferences. It takes the 
place of the most-favored-nation 
agreement which had been in force, 
and provides for an extensive ex- 
change of German industrial prod- 
ucts from Yugoslav agricultural 
commodities. 

Observers see the beginnings of a 
new economic cooperation between 
the Reich and Danubian countries— 
a Mittel Europa. 


* 

SCIENTIFIC RECONSTRUCTION 

OF CUBA. — President Carlos © 
Mendieta of Cuba has invited Dr. 
Raymond Leslie Buell, president of 
the Foreign Policy Association, to | 
organize a commission of experts to 
study economic and social problems 
confronting Cuba with a view to | 
formulating a reconstruction pro- 
gram for the Island. 


* 

NENE- YEAR-OLD TREATY AP- 

PROVED.—In June, 1925, forty- | 
four nations at Geneva signed a 
treaty designed to lessen the possi- 
bility of war. The treaty has three 
principal aims: To aid in prevent- 
ing the smuggling of arms: to make 
public reports of the purchases of 
arms by the various governments; 
and to specify the type of arms and 
munitions to be dealt with. 

On May 1 the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee approved the 
treaty, but with one reservation. If 
passed by the Senate it shall not 
take effect as far as the United 
States is concerned until ratified by 
the nine other principal arms-pro- 


ap 


A A AWAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Took steps to en- 
force cotton allotment contracts to re- 
lieve rural unemployment in the South. 
Worked on quotas for beet sugar allot- 
ments to take. effect after President 
signs bill making sugar basic commodity. 
Continued to work on prospective cam- 
paign for control of beef cattle industry. 
Opposed legislative proposals to require 
price fixing on retail milk unless could 
make that distributing industry a public 
utility. 


CCC—Chvilian Conservation Corps. 

“ Report «made public showing 66 
camps with an average total enrollment 
of 13,500 men maintained in the na- 
tional parks during the year ending 
March 31. 


FDIC— Feder! 


Corporation. 
take over the task of buying up all 
closed banks in the country at a fair 
appraised value. A bill to give the 


Deposit Insurance 


' FDIC a borrowing power of $1,500,000,- 


000 with which to carry out this task 
was before the House of Representatives. 
Officials of the Corporation were not 
heartily in favor of taking over the slow 


assets of closed banks. They were, how- 


ever, in favor of another section of the 
bill. This section provided that the 
narrow, temporary plan of Federal de- 
posit insurance which is now in effect 
be continued. : 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Grants made 
as follows: Nebraska, $604,636; Missouri, 
$1,379,411; Oklahoma, $1,063,984; South 
Dakota, $1,353,162; North Dakota, $1,- 
025,090; Iowa, $829,806; North Carolina, 
$1,045,781: Georgia, $1,403,970; Florida, 
$1,323,508; West Virginia, %1,281,806; 
Connecticut, $1,116,458; New Jersey, $2,- 
062,374; Puerto Rico, $500,000; Virgin 
Islands, $10,000; Maryland, $1,908,910; 
Kansas, $851,594; Minnesota, $2,290,272; 
Arizona, $768,883; South Dakota, $185,- 
000; Montana; $800,000; Vermont, $56,- 
000; Mississippi, $896,780; Arkansas, $1,- 
078,505; Virginia, $616,842; Minnesota, 
$175,000; Massachusetts, $4,000,000. 


FSRC Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

poration. Called for bids to 
be opened May 29 on 2,925,000 pounds 
of foodstuffs for needy families in Puerto 
Rico. Contracts let for purchase of 
1,617,000 pounds of natural American 
cheese. | 


HOLC Owners Loan Corpora- 

tion. Armed itself against 
“chiselers.” Thousands of home owners 
were deliberately letting their mort- 


_ gages go into default in an effort to ob- 


tain the lenient refinancing terms which 
the HOLC offers to distressed mort- 
gagors. These people, the HOLC dis- 
covered were frequently able to keep 
up their payments or refinance their 
mortgage through private sources. 
stop this chiseling, the HOLC now has 
an amendment t” its law. 
may be refinanced unless it was in in- 
voluntary default before June 13, 1933. : 
Exceptions will be granted only when 
subsequent default occurred because of 
unemployment or other cause beyond 
the home owner's control. 


ational Labor Board. Tide of 


strikes continues to rise. Labor 
Board reports problem complicated by 
re-opening of cases previously settled to 
conform to automobile industry settle- 


ment. Senator Wagner, sponsoring labor | 


bill, predicts passage after White House 
conference. Mr. Roosevelt wants board 
to settle disputes. 


NR A~National Recovery Administra- 

tion. Included price fixing in 
tire and battery code. Met criticism from 
speakers at Chamber of Commerce 
meeting with speech by General John- 
son attacking detractors. Faced new 
assault from National Recovery Review 
Board appointed to study effect of codes 
on small units of industry. Silk in- 


_ dustry, under code, plans week's shut 


down to curb over-production. Higher 
code prices reported producing more 
buyer resistance. 


PW A —Public Works Administration. 

Abandoned requirement that 
recognized municipal bond counsel’s 
opinion approving the validity of muni- 
cipal securities purchased by PWA under 
loan contracts be submitted by appli- 
cants. Change made to remove the ex- 


pense of this examination from appli- | 


cants. Allotments made as _ follows: 
To the B. & O. Railroad Company, $900,- 
000 for a loan to enable it to build two 
high-speed stream-lined trains: to the 
National Emergency Council, $1,000,000. 
to defray administrative expenses in its 
modernization program; and to five non- 
Federal projects, $300.400. Signed con- 
tracts to cover one loan of $600,000 to 


| the Lehigh Vallev Railroad and another | 


May have to | 


To | 


No mortgage | 


UNCLE 


NEWS REEL 


SAM'S 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 


VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


Cavalry Comes to Town 

— are going to be sections of the 

Fort Myer cavavlry right on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington. A riding hali 
for the military horsemen is to be con- 
structed, at a cost of $137,875, on the north- 
west section of that famous thoroughfare, 
according to an announcement last week 
from the War Department. The money 
was awarded the Quartermaster General 
from funds allotted under the Public 
Works program. Until now the cavalry 
practiced riding at their Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, headquarters. 


A Brand New Holiday 
ANG out the flag on May 22. It’s Na- 
tional Maritime Day, the new holiday 
designated a year ago by Congress and 
brought to mind again last week by the 
annual proclamation of the President. Na- 
tional Maritime Day commemorates the 
fact that on May 22, 1819, the “Savannah” 
sailed for Savannah, Ga., on the first suc- 
cessful transoceanic voyage under steam. 
‘The trip marked a big advance in ocean 
transportation. Government buildings 
will display flags May 22. The President 
has requested private citizens to do the 
same. 
* 


A 17-Year-Old Office Dies 
EVENTEEN years after its creation, the 
|“ office of Alien Property Custodian, 


, which has handled upwards of half a bil- 


lion dollars’ worth of property seized in 
the United States and its territories dur- 
‘ing the World War, is scheduled to pass 
out of the picture next month. President 
Roosevelt, in a message to Congress May 1, 
communicated his executive order abolish- 
ing the office and transferring its func- 
tions, personnel, funds, security and other 
‘property to the Department of Justice. 

= 

New Air Mail Contracts 
A™ MAIL contracts are being let again. 


| Postmaster General James A. Farley 
-announced May 3 that contracts on 15 of 


‘the routes recently advertised had been. 
Low bids on three routes were. 
bids on three other 


awarded. 
rejected and low 
‘routes are being held in abeyance for fur- 
‘ther investigation. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has announced also that the Depart- 
ment plans to advertise immediately for 
‘bids on ten new routes and on two routes 
upon which bids have been, rejected. 
* 


The Popular Haddock 

| PASoues was by far the most popular 

fish packaged either fresh or frozen 
during 1933, and fillets of various types 
-accounted for 95 per cent of the total 
volume of the packaged product. Forty- 
| four per cent was in frozen form. The 
| value of the 1933 product was nearly six 
and a half million dollars. 

x * 


Steel Sales Step Up 
‘THREE times as much iron and steel 
| was exported during “the first three 
months of 1934 as in the corresponding 
period a year ago. March was the best 
month since July, 1929, according to the 
Department of Commerce, 


went out. The Far East continues to be 
the best customer. 


Taxes Hold Up a Ship 
TH “Soyo Maru,” Japanese freighter, 
is on her way out of San Francisco 
_ bound for New York after being held in 
| the west.coast city because of failure of 
‘the ship’s owners to pay taxes in the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919. The boat was 
‘released after the 1917 taxes, amounting 
to nearly $400,000, had been paid, and a 
bond had been executed to cover the lia- 
| bility for the other two years, the Treas- 
|ury Department announced May 1. The 
| vessel is under charter by a Japanese ex- 
| porting company. 


x * 


Honor for Mark Twain 
GAmum. Langhorne Clemens, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., the “Mark Twain” whose 
books delighted millions of people the 
world over, is to be memorailized at the 
| National Capital. 


Senator Clark (Dem.). of Missouri. son 


of the late Speaker Cnamp Clark, of the 
House, has introduced a resolution ‘(S. J. 
Res. 111) to permit erection of a privately 
subscribed memorial on Federal grounds 
_to commemorate next year the centennial 
Mark Twain's birth. 
* * 

The CCC in Hawaii 
HE roster of the Civilian Conservation 
| Corps camp located in Hawaii shows 
that it is one of the most cosmopolitan 
groups in the entire organization. Its 
membership is made up of one Caucasian. 
13 Chinese, 62 Hawaiians, 55 Japanese. 21 
Portugese, 11 Porto Ricans. 6 Koreans and 
6 Filipinos. 
in January, in the Hawaiian 
Park. It is surrounded by sandalwood and 
‘mahogany trees, tree ferns that rise to 
(a height of 40 feet and abundant growths 
Of tropical plants and flowers. 


of $36,000 to the Midland Continental 
Railroad. 


RFC—Reconstruction Finance’ Cor- 
poration. Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
/ man, announced willingness to make 
well-secured loans to school districts and 
municipalities if the necessary legisia- 
tion were passcd. Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee revived for con- 
sideration by Congress a bill empowering 
the RFC to make loans directly to in- 
dustry. 


SES—Sel Erosion Service. Director 

H. H. Bennett announced 18 soil 
erosion projects now in Operation or in 
course of organization. 


. —Subsistence Homesteads Divi- 

SHD sion. Approved plans for 

subsistence homestead unit in the Salt 

River Valley near Phoenix, Ariz. Pro- 

posed development to permit establisn- 
' ment of up to 200 homesieads to cost 
$500,000. 


TV Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Contract awarded for sand and 
gravel to be used in building General 
Joe Wheeler Dam. Order for the dam. 
50 feet high and 6.000 feet long. being 
built 15's miles above Wilson Dam on 
the Tennessee River, calls for between 


gravel. valued at 89'- cents a ton. 


when more. 
than a quarter of a million gross tons | 


This camp was established | 
National 


1,000,000 and 1,250,000 tons of sand and | 


Yellowstone Park Open 

| ECAUSE ot! the extremely mild Winter 

and iight snowfall in the Yellowstone 
Park the highways are now free of snow 
and already two of the park gateways 
are open to tourist traffic. All will be 
open by the middle of the month. While 
the hotels will not be open until June 16 
accommodations are available for early 
visitors. The automobile campgrounds 
will be ready by Decoration Day. The 
fishing season will open on May 26. 

2 & @ 


| Richmond Battlefields 
TMHROUGH the efforts of the CCC visi- 
tors this Summer will see the his- 


| torical battlefields around Richmond, Va.. 


‘parked and restored much as they were 
‘in the closing days of the war between 
'the States. Three areas of heavy fixht- 
ing, Cold Harbor. Malvern Hill and Fort 
Harrison—600 acres in all—have been ac- 
quired by the State commission. Restora- 
tion and conservation is under the di- 
rection of the National Park Service and 
is being done by the forces of the CCC. 


Another Price Rise 


prices rose three-tenths 
of 1 per cént during the week end- 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The index 
average, 23'2 per cent above the low point 
of last year. 


x * 
Rum and Recovery 
TIMULATED bv revival of its rum 


industry and ea million-dollar public 
works allotment, Virgin Islands business 
is looking up, with Governor Paul M. 
Pearson getting much of the credit. To 
heip him govern ine insular possession 
the Governor will have Paul C. Yates, 


Washington newspaper man, as admin-' 


ing April 28, according to the index of the 


now stands at 73.5 per cent of the 1926. 


Five Foreign Nations 
Not Debt Defaulters 


Attorney General Clarifies the 
Johnson Measure 


Nations in default on their war debts 
‘0 us cannot obtain loans in this country 
under terms of the Johnson law. Ruling 
May 5 on what nations are defaulters, At- 
torney General Cummings held that Great 
Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are not in default because they 
have made token payments. 

Russia is held in default because it has 
not paid debts owed us by previous Rus- 
sian governments. The ruling was re- 
quested by Secretary of State Hull at the 
instance of President Roosevelt. No men- 
tion is made of other nations. 


Within two weeks President Roosevelt 
will send to Congress a message discuss- 
ing the $12,000,000,000 which foreign gov- 
ernments owe the United States in war 
war debts. What the message will recom- 
mend the President will not say. 


istrative assistant. Mr. Yates, native of 
Texas, has been in Weshington five years, 
Governor Pearsoa is in Washington in 
connection with 1evival of the Virgin 
Islands business and agriculture, 


World Takes to Autos 
F PURCHASE abroad of American auto- 


motive products is any criterion of cone 
ditions elsewhere, the world must be ree 
covering from its slump, for nearly three 
times as great a value of these products | 
were shipped in March as against the cor- 
responding month in 1933. Passenger cars 
accounted for about 40 per cent of the 
$21,000,000 total. The Union of South Af- 
rica was the greatest single customer for 
passenger Cars. 

x * 


All for Education 


H UNDREDS of city and county school 

superintendents, college presidents, 
and professors, officers of teacher associa- 
tions, and civic, religious, and business 
leaders, both white and Negro, have ac- 
cepted invitations to attend the National 
Negro Education Conference which meets 
in Washington from May 9 to 12. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt it makes the prin- 
cipal conference address the morning of 
May ll. 
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The United States News? 


IF 


vou think we should mail a 
States News, we shall be glad 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION 


Please send me The United States News for seventeen 


’ THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 
22nd and M Streets N. W.,, 
Wuashineton DP. C. 
weeks. 
f A dollar is enclosed. 
i 


you do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


Or better still, if vou will send us a list of people to whom 


sample copy of The United 
to do so. 
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The Evils of Repeal vs. Evils of Prohibition; Funin the House _ 
Senate Comments on Control 


Rumblings of Discontent With State Liquor Situations — Bootlegging, Juvenile 
Drinking Deplored—No Agreement as to What Should Be Done—Stronger Fed- 
eral Enforcement Power and End of All Liquor Traffic Urged by Author of 

Eighteenth Amendment—Still Higher Federal Tax Advocated 


REPEAL has not brought the un-+¢ 


mixed blessings so glowingly pic- 
tured by wet adherents during the’ 


last days of the drive against prohi- | 


bition. 

The bootlegger still flourishes, con-, 
trol in many places is lax, financial 
returns have fallen far short of ex- 
pectations, and growing children dis- 
grace themselves in public drinking 
places. That, in essence, was the 
tenor of a Senate discussion of the, 
trend of repeal, indulged in by two 
dry and one wet Senators. 

Economically, socially and politi-, 
cally, repeal is still far from achieving 
what its advocates claimed it would, 
they agreed, in what was the first 
rumbling of discontent in the Senate 
over repeal conditions, On what 
should be done about it they were not 
in agreement. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, dis- 
agreed with the statement in The 
United States News, April 30, of the 
Federal Alcohol Control Administra- 
tor, Joseph H. Choate, Jr., advocating 
lowered Federal taxes. Senator Borah 
suggested still higher taxes as a check 
on what he termed the large profits 


HE DIRECTS THE DRIVE 
AGAINST BOOTLEGGERS 


, week. 


+It is a legalized dive, a protected ren- 


dezvous of crime. 

So far as the enforcement of the code 
is concerned, so far as the supervision of 
the liquor traffic is concerned, there seems 
‘to be no effort to prevent the kind of 
drinking. places which are maintained in 
this country in a very marked degree in 
all the large cities of the United States. 


| I read from a newspaper, one of the 
three leading newspapers in a large city, 
which says, giving an account of these 
transactions: 


“In these places children were being 


.Served drinks without question, children 
were serving and mixing the drinks, and 
the children were the entertainers for 
those who were drinking. The sight was 
revolting.” 

This is not an exceptional scene. 
‘common night after night, 


It is 
week after 
The old saloon was not so de- 
‘graded. Here they are brotheling and de- 
grading children for gain, for profits. 
Take taxes off of that sordid business! 


Sales to Children 


_ Some of this, Mr. President, I do not 
care to put into the Record. It is re- 
volting. «It would shame a brothel. In one 
place it says: 

“A blond child of about 16 is dancing 


As Brain Trusters 
Obtain Spotlight, 


Legislating Takes on Humor- 
ous Aspect as Congress- 
men Speak Some Pieces 
About Professorial Aides 


ABOUT THEM THE HOUSE DEBATED 


Members of the House saw red in every 
shade when the Rayburn stock-exchange 
bill—for the regulation of securities ex- 
changes—came up last week. Looking n 
at the melee were two of the causes of it: 
Benjamin Victor Cohen of the Public 
Works Administration and Thomas Cor- 
coran of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. important figures in what their 
‘antagonists call “the brain trust.” 

Led by Representative Fred A. Britten 
| (Rep.), of Dlinois, had a lot of fun over 
“brain trusters” even while seriously op- 
posing them. Fun also was had, on the 
other hand, by Representative Alfred L. 
Bulwinkle (Dem.), of North Carolina, and 
others, who approve the group of young 
“brain trusters” who advise the President. 

Things grew red hot at the beginning of 
the debate cn May 2, when Mr. Cohen was 
descried upon the floor of the House. He 


‘had left his office in the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to come there as unofficial 
adviser to those who upheld the bill. 
Visited House Floor | 

| Certain opponents both of the measure 
and of the “brain trust’ objected to his 
| presence as unprecedented and against the 
‘rules of the House because he was not “a 
regular drafting clerk and not attached to 
‘the committee” that brought in the bill. 


THOMAS CORCORAN 
Born in New England in 1895. 
Educated in public schools, studied law | 


at Harvard Law School where he was a 
student under Prof. Felix Frankfurter. | 


Graduated from law school in 1921. 


Heads Industrial Board 
Now heading NRA’s Industrial Advisory 


‘Board is George H, Mead, paper manue 


\facturer, who succeeds Henry S. Denni- 


Underwood & Underwood Photos 


BENJAMIN V. COHEN 

Born Munice, Indiana, 1894; attended | 
public schools and high school there. At- | 
tended University of Chicago and Harvard | 
University, compieting his work in 1916. 
Member of the Illinois and New York | 


son as chairman. 
has expired. 


Mr. Dennison’s term 


REGARDING 
SALARY 
INCREASES 


4 
> 


‘growth of the main body of the monster, that we may not be mislead farther by 


of liquor dealers. 

Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, | 
who had supported the repeal move-' 
ment, said he is not satisfied with con- 
ditions throughout the country today. 
“The people did not vote to substitute 
worse evils for the intolerable condi-| 
tions under prohibition,” he said. | 

Mr. Sheppard, of -Texas, steadfast 
advocate of prohibition, urged resto- 
ration of adequate power to the Na- 
tional Government to stamp out what 
was “essentially an illicit trade.” 

Excerpts from the official record of | 
the discussion follow: 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. Mr. 
President, the most effective. argument 
adduced in favor of the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment was the presence 
in the United States, as it was claimed, 


testing, as it is claimed, with the sale of 
of @ vast amount of illicit liquor. It was'| ..).)°),. ae ‘< whether they are fit to operate those kind 
contended that the bootlegger was poison- | illicit liquor. And, Mr. President, this, y pe 


j ‘remedy will be no more effective against Of institutions at all. 
in > | 

ging | the bootlegger than those heretofore pro- 
that argument had a very tremendous ?S*¢: 


effect with the people generally through- 

out the United States. It was contended. Remedy Suggested Before and during the days we were 
that through the repeal of the Eighteenth putting American boys in camps preparing 
Amendment and the restoration of what Before we commit ourselves to revising them for war, the liquor traffic followed 
was Called “legal liquor,” illegal or illicit the taxes upon liquor or reducing the them to camp. Now the liquor traffic 
liquor could be banished from the land, | taxes upon liquor. let us know something follows the CWA camps and seeks the 
at least to a marked degree.. The repeal | apout the profits which are being made by favors and the money of the boys whom 
fight turned very largely on the assur- those who are now engaged in the sale of the Government is seeking to start in a 
ance of those advocating repeal that re- what is called “legal liquor’—who are in better life. I read from a paper published 

in New Rochelle, N. Y.: 


peal would mean the end of this illegal the legitimate business of selling liquor. 
traffic in liquor. We were warned: that. jf Mr. Choate will place beside his re- “White Plains, Dec. 18——-More than 100 


failure to repeal would be to aggravate quest that we lower the taxes a statement 
tke fearful conditions then said to prevail.’ as to the profils which are now being re- 


- alized and enjoyed by those who are sell- 
Bootlegger Stays 


for the crowd at the bar. Her skirts are. 
to her hips. She is very drunk. The 
crowd cheers her. 
higher. 


floor. 


notoriously, night after night under the 


Uncerwcod & Underwoou 


ARTHUR J. MELLOTT 


Under his direction, an enforcement 
army of 1,850 revenue agents will 
be turned loose against the 
thriving illicit liquor in- 
dustry. 


ity of law, and under the very eye of 


ment of the liquor code. 
The way the liquor code is being en- 


‘and considering the sordid hands into 
which business has been placed, is pro- 
tecting the most heinous form of crime 
and immorality that could possibly be 
conceived. And before we talk about 
lowering taxes upon those who are un- 
dermining and destroying the youth, the 
childhood of the country, let us know 


dent, after the repeal of the Eighteenth 
1 Amendment, after the fixing of the tax 
upon beer to suit that situation, to again 
ireadjust the taxing power of the United 
States to accomodate those who are con- 


In CWA Camps 


in one White Plains liquor store alone 
by reemployed jobless men who carried 
away bottles of the cheapest brand of 
,“cut” rye whisky. 


ing legal liquor. he will find that the 
trouble is not with the taxes but with the 


‘huge, enormous, unconscionable profits, “Similar conditions existed in some other 


Eighteenth Amendment has had practically ‘selling liquor—in other words, in the 
no effect as to the heavy distribution of | oe. which are out of all reason 
illicit liquor throughout the United States, 
or in discouraging the vctivities of the, The remedy does not consist in provid- 
bootlegger. Indeed, it would seem, from | ing lower taxes. The lowering of taxes in 
some statements which have been made of | the United States will result in a greater 
late, that the extent of bootlegging is even income and greater profit to those who 
greater than it was during pre-repeal days. are selling liquor. But the remedy lies in 
It will be recalled that not only was the hands of Mr. Choate himseli—that 1S, 
this argument used to bring about repeal, | under the code, to see that the prices are in the United States, or that it has been 
but when we came to consider the ques-| established in.accordance with reasonable at any time. 
tion of a tax upon beer, again the boot- | demand and to see that those who keep | For myself, so long as the law is ad- 
legger appeared, in all his confidence and | dives and brothels are not permitted to ministered as it is at this time, I should 
strength, and really dictated the amount | COMtinue in the business. be in favor of increasing the amount of 
not in person, but by the voice of those think when we give people an opportunity 
We were advised that with a higher tax womanhood and its manhood, its youth, 
than that which was proposed, bootleg- its young girls and young boys, that the 
ging, or the illicit sale of liquor, would. price ought to be pretty high. 
increase, therefore the tax was fixed at a I think they ought to pay the Govern- 
figure which, it was said, would encourage ment of the United States a very large 
the sale of legal liquor and discourage the | stipend for that permission. If we are 
sale of illegal liquor. It did nothing of the going to permit this to be offered to the 
kind. ‘youth of the land, at least let us not sell 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., who is the Fed- the privilege too cheaply. I ask Mr. 
eral Alcohol Control Administrator, ad- [Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] 
ministering the code with reference to in- 


disclosed today, where “relief” money 
aggregating several thousands dollars was 
spent by the “needy” for liquor.” 

Mr. President, we never can cure boot- 
legging by reducing taxes. In Canada 
_ where they have governmental control, 
_the bootlegging problem is almost as seri- 
cus, if not quite as serious, as it now is 


| Enforcement Cost 


Mr. Choate further says: 

“The means to this end should include 
the following obvious steps: First, there | 
should be greatly increased appropriations 
for enforcement.” 

How familiar! ‘Vhat attacks were made 
upon those who advocated increased ap- 
propriations for the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment? That was all to 
be saved to the Government as soon as 


She kicks higher and 
Suddenly her foot slips and she | 
falls on her back in a pool of beer on the! 

The crowd roars with laughter.” 
That, Mr. President, is going on openly, | the gallery instead of on the Floor. 
| Excerpts from the debate follow: 
permission—I will say under the author- | 


day when the distinguished chairman was 
those who have to do with the enforce-| y 8 


-|forced in the United States at this time, | 


CWA pay checks were cashed on Saturday | 


liquor stores in the county, investigation | 


Became Secretary to Oliver Wendell | bar. 


Though Representative Britten, hurling re-| Holmes, associate justice of United States | 
marks about “baby faces” and “the scarlet | Supreme Court. 1917-1919. 
fever boys from the little red house in| Member of New York bar. Practicedlaw| Attorney for American Zionists at Peace 
Georgetown,” was nevertheless all for let- in New City where he was junior partner Conference at London and Paris, 1919-1921 
ting {fr. Cohen remain, Mr. Cohen and jn a firm having as its clients investment Director of Amaigamated Bank of New 
his cdlleagues next day occupied seats in houses and other financial interests. York. 
_ Worked with James K. Landis and Ben- 
jamin Cohen on drafting of Securities Act the Securities Act of 1933. 
1933. 
| Joined legal staff of Treasury Depart-, Works Administration. | 
ment during the period that the Gold Re- | 
serve Act and other monetary measures ing National Securities Exchange Bill at 
were being written. the request of Mr. Pecora, Special Coun- 
Drafted first versions of Securities Ex- | sel for the Senate Banking and Currency 


Mr. BRITTEN: Only day before yester- 


addressing the House he paid compliment | 
to his visitors in the gallery from the stock 
exchange. Today I pay compliment to my | 
visitors in the gallery, the youthful legis- | 
lative wizards from the little red house in| 
Georgetown. They are here to assist in, 
the passage of this important bill, in the|.. 
' drafting of which they have played such tion Finance Corporation. 
an important role. They wrote and re- 
' wrote the bills which have been subjected the Interior Department, was the father | Mr. BRITTEN. I congratulate him upon 
to such merciless criticism from every me very first his initiative and energy. * * 
|tion of the country. Of course, they should bu was soon nappe y ndis | . ‘ 
be here action of the House (F.T.C.) and Frankfurter (H.U.), who im-| She people of the 
on their pet legislative baby. mediately proceeded with the advice of | #tely afraid of any legislation that may 
I have been told that our young leader, Pecora, Tommy Corcoran (R.F.C.), and emanate from the little red house in 
Benjamin Victor Cohen, is now on the! Benjamin Cohan (P.W.A.), to put the | Georgetown, and rightfully so. 
‘floor of the House. Why not let him stay. finishing touches on what was intended Mr. BLANTON (Dem.). of Texas. The 
He wrote most of this legislation and to be the second child; too much vodka! ; f 1 hy a 
should be permitted to remain on the floor and too little cream made it too hot for | Sent asa rom Illinois ought to know 
during its deliberation. * * * even the red-letter boys, and it was again 4/! about what goes on in the little red 
The Rayburn bill for the regulation of rewritten only to be drowned in the sea Mouse that has been conjured up in his 
'securities éxchanges which is being con-/ of publicity. * * * brain recently, because I do not think that 
‘sidered today was conceived in “the little he will deny that he has a Republican 
Ss constituent who resides there. 
Mr. BRITTEN. If I have a Republican 


'red house in Georgetown” and borne to | 

the Capitol on last Friday. It is the fifth | 
constituent ‘who resides there, I do not 
know it. Will the gentleman give me his 


and probably the last bill for the regi-| 

mentation of the country’s industries that | Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman 

will come from the youthful intellectuals will read the hearings he will see, in about | name? ; 

who have framed most of the so-called the first 10 or 11 pages, I think, the in-. Mr. BLANTON. The one I have in mind 
“planned legislation” during the present) ¢>+mation as to who wrote the first bill. is Mr. Charles Stewart Guthrie, whom I 
session of Congress. While the. popular I asked the question myself, and it was not 4m informed is a Republican, and he hails 
demand for a rigid regulation of the stock | written by any young man just out of from Chicago, and he sojourns in the little 
markets is the smoke screen a bY | parvard. |red house in Georgetown, which has preyed 
the inexperienced directors of the Gov- so heavily upon the mind of our good 
ernment, the real object of the bill is to. Mr. soca ge = Bag AD geneny ‘friend from Chicago recently. I took it for 
Russianize everything worth while under | REVEr saw the y granted that our friend knows all about 


second bill. 
Mr. BULWINKLE. I saw the first bill. [Continued on Page 15. Column 4.] 


r. Cohen and others. 


‘state and Foreign Commerce. 


| Who Wrote the Bill? 


change Act of 1934 in collaboration with | Committee; Mr. Landis, Federal Trade 
Commissioner; and Sam Rayburn, Chair- | 
Shifted to legal staff of the Reconstruc- man of the House Committee on Inter- | 


Attorney, United States Shipping Board, 


Assisted House Committee in drafting 
Associate General Counsel with Public 


Assisted in the preparation of the pend- | 


| 


T is a plain fact that today most business 
men are living on reduced incomes. But 
not all of them are going to stay there. Now 
that business is beginning definitely to pick 
up, the men with the necessary knowledge 
of business are already starting to forge 


| ahead. 


What must a man know, what must he do 
to better his position in times like these? 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute pro- 
vides a definite plan for your progress in this 
period of business recovery . .. a sound train- 
ing for executive responsibility in all depart- 
ments of business. It offers you an up-to-the- 
minute method, aimed to meet business con- 


ditions as you find them in 1934, 


The first step toward 
increased earnings 


The first step toward a better salary, toward 
greater personal progress, is to send fora book 
entitled ‘‘What a Businiss Man Must Know 
Today.” Thisis a book writ‘ »n in complete 
understanding of the daily problems that are 
facing you now, that may be holding you 
back from faster progress, increased salary. 
You will go through this book at once from 
cover to cover because it is interesting read- 
ing, because it is practical and helpful and 
sympathetic. It will give you an entirely new 
vision of what you can accomplish in this 
new business world with adequate training, 
It will tell you how to go about taking ad- 
vantage of present opportunities. 

Send the coupon now. You will receive a 
copy without cost or obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


To the Alexander Hamilton Ine 
stitute, 753 Astor Place, New 

York, N. Y. Send me “What @ 
Business Man Must Know Today,” which 
I may keep without charge. 


Business { 
Address 


i 
Business Position te 


make that Commission the most powerful 


and far-reaching arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ° ° 


“Scarlet Fever Boys” 


| The scarlet-fever boys have written into 
'the Rayburn bill an unusual section which 
in itself is in the nature of an argument 
for doing the unconstitutional things 
which the bill itself is intended to circum- 
vent. 
_ The popular demand for stock-exchange 
regulation has given the Prof. Felix Frank- 
furter cheer leaders a vehicle to control 
all credit and corporate practices such as 
not even Russia can boast of today. The 
boys in the little red house breathed easier 
when their child was finally deposited in 
the congressional hopper by Chairman 
Rayburn. 

I am told that Telford Taylor, a young 
and recent graduate from Harvard, now in 


the Eighteenth Amendment was repealed. 
These enforcement charges were to dis- | 
appear. The taxpayers were to be re-| 
lieved. As I' hark back to that debate, I 
hear again—no bootlegggers. no _ illicit , 
liquor, no more enforcement expenses, no 
overtaxed people in the interest of pro- | 
hibition, no saloons, no speak-easies, but 


toxicating liquors, a few nights ago de- 
livered a very remarkable: address upon 
this subject. He began his statement by 
saying: 

“As concerns liquor, the United States 
is living in a fool’s. paradise. We know 
that prohibition’s Frankenstein monster, 
the bootleg trade, is still with us, but we 


A Federal Army of 4,000 
To Fight Bootlegger —— 


TSYROM now on, forget the weather when 


refuse to see its size and power or to temperance and diminution of crime. 
recognize what it has done to us. Par- I get no-pleasure out of the situation, 
ticularly are we blind to the enormous Ut I think it fair to recall these prohecies 


Seven million dollars and 4,000 men to 
fight the bootlegger. 

This was the Federal Government’s 
illicit distilling, compared to which smug- such pleas as reduced taxes as a remedy answer last week to reports that the flow 
gling and industrial alcohol diversion have for bootlegging. , 

Mr. Choate says: 

“Second, a campaign should be started 
and maintained by every organization 
interested in temperance, including all 
‘honest drys and repealists, to arouse pub- 
lic opinion and compel the aid of every 

If I construe correctly that language it is police and prosecuting authority, local and 
to the effect that bootlegging and the sale, State as well as Federal, to press for 
of illicit liquor have in nowise diminished; efficient and drastic action.” 
that, rather, has there been an increase of _All wif] agree with that. That is sound. 
the trade, and that it is now increasing at “Third, there should be immediate adop- 
a rapid stride, and the country is flooded tion of every reasonable means of cheap- 
with bad, illicit liquor. A sad situation. ening and improving the legal product, 
When I read Mr. Choate’s statement and and to induce all decent citizens to with- 
recall the debate on repeal, I am amazed draw support froma the bootlegger.” 
not at Mr. Choate's statement, but at 4 campaign of persuasive arguments is 
oh aga powers of some of my COl- to be carried on seeking to induce the good 

‘ ; ople not to buy bootleggers’ liquor. I 

There was a time in the history of the st no objection to that program. I 


world when prophets were slain if they 'make no predicition as to the results. 
prophesied falsely. 


b There would certainly | “Fourth, there should be such reduction 
with those the legal producers and importers to com- 


would be the result coming from the re- 


= of the Eighteenth Amendment. the facts which I have acquired, the figures 
gain Mr. Choate says: which are in my possition, that at the 


“We now have facts from which the rea- ime the people who are engaged 
sonable inference is that these estimates of call legal 


are far below the truth, that bootleg pro-) 


repeal of prohibition and that the illicit 
liquor business is bigger than the legal 
trade. 

The week was marked throughout by 
‘charges and counter-charges over the 
Government's liquor policy and by prep- 
arations to drive out of existence the 
bootlegger and the moonshiner. In the 
Senate and the Houge, members of Con- 
sress charged that liquor trusts were keep- 
ing the legitimate prices up, making legal 
liquor so high that bootleggers still found 
a ready market. 

On the Treasury Department will fall 
the burden of stamping out the illicit 
liquor business. The Treasury already is 
licensing liquor plants and enforcing the 
Federal liquor tax laws against moon- 
shiners. On May 10 the Treasury is to 
take over from the Department of Justice 
the remnants of the old Prohibition Bu- 
reau. Thereafter, the Treasury will be 
supreme in the liquor enforcement field. 

Treasury Lays Plans 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., declared he was ready and 
willing to accept the task. Already, he 
said, the Treasury has been planning its 
field force, experimenting with schemes 


been mere trifling excrescences on its 


gigantic frame.” 


“Fools’ Paradise” 


Mr. President, I venture to say upon 


squad than the country ever has seen. 
Secretary Morgenthau's subordinate who 
will have direct charge of the liquor 
campaign arrived to take office last week. 
He is Arthur J. Mellott, a lawyer from the 
_bone-dry State of Kansas, who described 
‘himself as “a teetotaler but not a fanatic.” 
He is Deputy Commissioner. of Interna] 
Revenue in charge of the ljquor division. 
Under his direction will be the issuance 
of permits to legitimate liquor makers and 
dealers, the guarding against diversion 
of liquor from legitimate to illegitimate 
uses, the collection of Federal liquor,taxes, 


Saloon Problem 


rofit far in excess of what | 
duction continues on so huge a scale as to de thy 
people must now be consuming greater 
| we reduce taxes. 

quantities of spirits than they did in pre- that netore we 
industry has, and is using to its utmost. 
extent, capacity enough to supply the pre- | 
prohibition demand, the illegal industry! There is another phase to this matter, 
product of which the public is presum- ments in the campaign against the 
ably buying and consuming.” Eighteenth Amendment was that the 

Even more interesting than the state-, bootlegger and the speak-easy were to be | 
Mr. Choate. Again, the bootlegger is to be permitted to come back. 
called in to be the dictator as to what our, Much worse than the saloon has re- and the suppression of the illegal trade. 
law shall be with reference to the taxing turned and is here, apparently, to stay. I| At his disposal Mr. Mellott will have 


constrain us to-the conclusion that our | | 

prohibition days, and that, while the legal | 

has, and is using, a greater capacity, the Mr. President. One of the great argu- 

ment is the remedy which is proposed by | done away with, and the saloon was not 

of liquor. We are now asked, Mr. Presi-|say worse than the saloon. It is worse. ; after May 10 a force of 4,000 persons and 


of illegal liquor has not been checked by ' 


for a more tightly knit liquor enforcement | 


you travel on, the Pennsylvania. 

This spring, every principal train between 
West and East is being air-conditioned! 

For a year, the Pennsylvania has run the 
largest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the 
world—between New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. 

But now, every member of the great blue- 
ribbon fleet between Chicago, St. Louis and 


an appropriation of $7,000,000. Formerly 
the old Prohibition Bureau, which was 
Charged only with the suppression of 
illicit liquor, had as many as 3,600 agents 
and appropriations of as much as §$14,- 
000,000 a year. 

1,850 in Field Force 

O1 his 4,000 employes Mr. Mellott will 
have about 1,850 whom he can send into 
the field to fight the bootlegger and moon- 
Shiner. The others will be employed on 
the licensing, checking, or tax collecting 
work. 


even larger. 


locked out. 


ALL Principal Trains on the 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


the East is being air-conditioned, too! The 
largest fleet of air-conditioned trains 


grows 


~ 


\ 


To Washington—New York— Philadelphia 
—Baltimore Pittsburgh—and every other 
big eastern city on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, you'll find an air-conditioned flyer just 
suited to your plans. And you can forget the 
heat—noise—dust and dirt. These are all 


Much of the activity last week on liquor 
questions resulted from a statement by 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., "ederal Alcohol 
Control Administrator, the week %efore in 
which he said that the cou i\try was drink- 
ing more than ever before and was buying 
most of its liquor from illegal sources. 
(Text of Mr. Choate’s statement was 
printed in the issue of April 3.) 

The immediate reaction to Mr. Choate’s 
statement in Congress was a protest signed 
by 12 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the policies of the 
FACA. The combined petition of the 
Representatives, which was addressed to 
President Roosevelt, declared that the 
FACA by rigid regulation of the legal 
liquor business has been hampering it in| 
its effort to overcome its illicit competi- | 
tor. 


Equally convenient schedules westbound 


RAVELERS from Chicago to the East will enjoy 
more convenient service than ever with the new 
spring schedules now in effect. 

CHICAGO TO WASHINGTON: The LIBERTY 
LIMITED leaves Chicago at 2.05 P.M. Standard ‘Time 
and leads a fleet of 5 fast trains daily from Chicago. 

© The, Liberty Limited makes the trip in less than 18 
hour’, both eastbound and westbound ... And it’s air- 
conditioned throughour! 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK: The BROADWAY 


Support for Statement CHICAGO TO 


MANHATTAN 

Outside Congress Mr. Choate’s liquor WASHINGTON LIMITED, RAINSOW 
‘Statement met a warmer reception. It Ly. Chicago...... 10.30 A.M P.M. 4.00 P.M. 7.15 P.M 9.00 P.M 
Was approved and supported by both Dr. Ar. Washington........... 7.55 4.M — 12.40 P.M. 4.10PM. 6.30PM. 
James M. Doran, head of the Distillers’ a 
Code Authority, and W. M Stayton, di- CHICAGO TO NEW MANHATTAN BROADWAY )L.DEN THE PENNSYLVANIA GOTHAM 
rector of a non-partisan organization in- YORKER LIMITED LIMITED RAINBOW LIMITED LIMITED 

: vy. Chicago....... 9.30 A.M. 10.30 A.M. 60 P.M. 


Meanwhile, the Treasury, with the first 
of its enforcement agents already in the 
field, was endeavoring to choke off boot- 
legging and s.nuggling. In the first four 


Schedules Shown in Standard Tim 
All trains to New York are ELECTRICALLY operated fo 


New Schedules from Chicago to the Kast 


LIMITED leaves Chicago at 2.00 P.M. Standard Time. 
and arrives New York at 8.45 Standard Time, next 
morning. Westbound, leave New York at 4 P.M. Stand- 
ard ‘lime, arrive Chicago at 8.45 A.M. Standard Time. 
An overnight trip of only 1734 hours—the fastest sched- 
ule made. Air-conditioned throughout—and there’s no 
more luxurious train in America . 
Broadway's running mates to New York are quickening 
and substantially improving their schedules (see below). 
They’re all air-conditioned. 


THEY’RE ALL AIR-CONDITIONED 


-now in effect. 
12 miles—Paoli, Pa., to New York. ’ 


. . Some of The 


months of the year customs Officials of 
the Treasury had made 2,342 seizures of 
liquor which was being smuggled in. They 
had confiscated 21,831 gallons of liquor, 
19,558 gallons of alcohol, 274 gallons of 
beer, 17 boats, and 135 automobiles. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Largest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World * 
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emonetizing’ Silver— 
A Money Matter ... . 


The Meaning of Plans to “Do Some- 
thing” for White Metal—Silver’s Place in 
the Nation’s Monetary Structure 


ERTAIN Members of Congress are 

demanding the “remonetization” 

of silver. Several bills, therefore, de- 

signed “to do something” for silver are 
under serious consideration. 


On the other hand, President Roose- 
yelt and Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau have let it be known that 
they do not look favorably upon “re- 
monetization” of silver at this time. 


As this difference of opinion over 
silver progresses, it becomes timely to 
question: 


What is “remonetization” of silver? 


The Beginnings of Money 

Moneta was the surname of the 
Roman goddess Juno. In her ancient 
temple coins were made which people 
could give in exchange for things they 
needed. 
metal came to be known as money 
from the name of the place where 
they were made. And monetization 


Gradually these pieces of. 


then demonetized status. This has been 
precisely the case with silver. 

Silver was officially demonetized by 
the act of Feb. 12, 1873. By this law 
gold was made the single standard for 
American money. 

Since the first money act, that -of 
1792, silver and gold had made a bi- 
metallic standard for American money. 
That is, either metal could be presented 
at the mint for free and unlimited 
coinage. And either could be accepted 
as legal tender. 

But it was obvious that gold was 
more valuable than silver, that a quan- 
tity of one was not equal to the same 
quantity of the other. Therefore, a 


ratio of value between the two was _ 


worked out. 

In 1792 the ratio was fixed at 15:1, 
that is, 15 ounces of silver were de- 
clared by law to be worth one ounce 
of gold as money. The market value of 
Silver. however, was 15.5 ounces to one 
of gold. As a result, silver was over- 


Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of mazimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Public Opinion and Government 

Sir: 

Your present editorial re a Depart- 
ment of the Presidency is excellent. 

Oh, if some of the sound suggestions 
could only get a hearing! 

You put your finger on a vital spot, 
i. e., giving real notice to the voice of 
people who take the trouble to write 
their views. The real solution will be 
found when we set up the means for 
the establishment of -local contact 
points—bring the Government to the 
people and thus establish a coordinat- 
ing agency for not only national, State 
and local government but for the mul- 


titudinous authorities operating under 


each. 
This would be a real new deal and 


what it is they are teaching. A mother 
said to me recently, “how can any 
parent have a child anywhere from 
kindergarten to college and not know 
what is happening to America?” People 
Should be awakened to what is being 
taught in their schools, and why, and 
also by whom. Everything about the 
Wirt. case should be published. 


I do not know how many subscribers 
you have in Kansas, but I do know 
that you have many readers in my 
city, and your paper is much discussed, 

A KANSAS SCHOOL TEACHER. 


An Ex-CWA Worker Speaks 

Sir: 

How much longer must ou: patient, 
active producing citizen wait for that 
prosperity that is just around the 
corner? I am very much interested as 
a former CWA worker who is back on 


The writer has been active in pro- 
ducing wealth in construction work for 
more than 40 years and is now a 


YEAS AND Nays” 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News = 
Upon Various Topics of the Day » 


*, of 1 per cent of the total volume of 
trading in the future. 

With this system of future markets 
it is the power of public speculation 
that raises prices, and ‘you saw the 
power of public speculation last Spring. 
With large quantities of grain and 
cotton stored, and this is all hedged or 
sold short on future markets, this load 
has to be counterbalanced by public 
speculation to raise prices. 

Years ago a wrong system started, 
that of interlocking the cash and future 
markets with the evils of rumor, 
trickery, manipulation, gambling and 
pyramiding permitted. The writer does 
not advise the divor.ement of cash 
and future market, but thinks there is 
dire need of drastic changes of ex- 
changes. 

I think if the matter of monetizing 
silver was sifted down, it would be 
found that the demand comes largely 
from grain, cotton and stock exchanges. 

FLOYD RAWLINGS. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, 


How ‘Stabilization Fund’ 


Keeps Dollar Steady. 


Like a Ship’s Gyroscope, It Reduces the 
Effect of Changing Values—How It Af- 


fects Government Bonds 


Bp week the Treasury Department 
mobilized the $2,000,000,000 “stabili- 
zation fund” which Congress appro- 
priated three months ago. 


So much mystery has surrounded the 
existence of this fund that its pur- 
poses and powers as well as its gen- 
eral mode of operation have become 
mysterious. Yet when the fund first 
came into existence the main outlines 
of its purpose were made clear. 

The “stabilization fund” was created 
for two purposes. First, tu steady the 
value of the American dollar on for- 
eign exchanges in the event that the 
dollar was subjected to unusual pres- 
sure upward or downward. Second, to 
deal in United States Government se- 
curities. As nearly as can be told, its 
small operations to date have been con- 
fined almost entirely to the second 
purpose. 

Dollars as a Commodity 


in keeping the pound at a constant 
price, but it has operated to prevent 
excessive swings up or down. More- 
over, it has been a club over the heads 
of speculators whe can never be sure 
where the fund may step in and ruin 
any plans they might lay to drive the | 
pound up or down for their own profit. 
Protects Government Bonds 

In its second function, that of pro- 
tecting the value of Government bonds, 
the stabilization fund works exactly as 
it would in the monetary field only in- 
Stead of dealing in dollars the fund 
would deal in Government bonds. 

At the time that the fund was cre- 
ated three months or more ago, there 
had been a somewhat prolonged de- 
cline in Government bonds. There 
were rumors, some of which were sube- 
Stantiated by the White House, that 
large holders of Government bonds 
were dumping them in an effort to 
block the Government’s monetary and 


How does the stabilization fund op- 
mean the valued as coin, and it had the effect ould be designed to restore individual x erate to achieve its purposes? Briefly. budgetary plans. Selling swept the 
charity through no fault other than ination”? 
metal was made into money. of driving the gold money out of cir- "esponsibility, initiative and the de Who Controls Code Association? “anewer is that the stabilization  G@OVernment bond market and buyers 


Strictly speaking, “monetization” of 
a metal means to endow that metal 
with power to be the standard of 
money. That is, by law an individual 
may take unlimited quantities of the 
metal to the mint where he may have 
it made into coins of fixed amounts. 
These coins then become legal tender, 
that is, they may be legally offered in 
paying off a debt. 

Remonetization of a metal obviously 
indicates a previous monetized and 


Information 


culation. 
The Tables Turned 


The ratio was changed by Congress 
in 1834 so that 16 ounces of silver 
should be worth one ounce of .gold. 
But the market values of the two 
metals maintained a 15.5:1 ratio. As a 
result, the silver was under-valued as a 
coin, and the gold had a tendency to 
drive it out of circulation. 

Finally, in 1873, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver was done away 
with. Only the Government was per- 
mitted to present silver at the mint for 
coinage and this in limited quanities. 
The coinage of legal tended silver dol- 


velopment of that kind of free citizen- 

ship envisioned by the founders. 
Keep up the good work. 
O. P. 


* * 

A Substitute for Subsistence 

Sir: 

Today I heard the radio voice of the 
United States News, and noted the sug- 
gestion that perhaps some of us could 
think of a name other than subsistence 
for the homestead project. I take the 
liberty to suggest the following: Rural 
Gardens, or Rural Garden Homes. 

Webster defines “homesteads” as a 
“home and the ground immediately 
connected with it.” When we think of 


a penny that was not on the square. 
NRA has helped only the boys who 
have something. The writer doubts if 
patience wil endure much longer, 
especially while those on top still can 
operate their grafts while a great ma- 
jority are actually suffering for actual 
needs. 


St. Louis, Mo. C. C. COLE. 


Raising Prices by Speculation 


Sir: 

This whole Nation has been strain- 
ing all its forces to raise and stabilize 
grain and cotton prices, and it seems 
to the writer that the important phase 


Sir: 

If trade associations were what they 
are theoretically supposed to be, it 
might be well to urge that the Govern- 
ment turn over to them all compliance 
activities under the codes. 

Actually they are controlled by a tew 
big members in an industry. Their 
aims are naturally selfish and monop- 
olistic. Too often their weapons have 
been the boycott and the blacklist. 
They wrote the codes and they now 
interpret them. 

Please at icast permit the little fellow 
and the nonassociation member the 
right to a court hearing before he is 


fund. like a gyroscope on a ship, tends 
to offset or compensate for @ny undue 
movement in the dollar or in the value 
of Government securities. . 

Take, for instance, the way the fund 
can operate to steady the _ dollar. 
Within certain limits which are usu- 
ally governed by the gold content of 
the dollar, the value of the dollar on 
foreign exchange is influenced oy sup- 
ply and demand just as is the value 
of eggs or any other commodity. 

How Dollar Price Varies 

If merchants or speculators are de- 
manding dollars in large volume to 
settle trade accounts or to gamble on 


were not to be found to support it. 

To protect itself against such raids 
on its credit by private interests, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, the Government 
should have a fund to steady the price 
of Government bonds. In the future 
any such selling wave would be coun- 
terbalanced, when it became serious, by 
purchases on the part of the stabili- 
zation fund. When others are selling 
a securities, the fund would 
uy. 

There is no difference between the 
monetary and bond policies of the 
fund. The fund might operate to keep 
the dollar from becoming too high in 


ars was ended. Measures, however, 7 = as been missed. el its future, the value o e dollar i it would operate to depress the value 
. were enacted in 1878 and 1890, to per- agg he = — aes a Every one knows that last Spring our paid representative of his big competi- = comparison with other currencies of Government securities. Healthy 
ervice jor mit the Government to purchase set . a oe ove ee? sain and Cott ne’ d d tors says he has broken some code rule. = moves up. If merchants are selling prices for Federel bonds means a 
quantities of silver to coin into silver the word “garden’ seems to bring the hed Wh “ok dollars in large volume to secure for- healthy condition of Government 

dollars of a certain weight and fine- US Instantly, an inclosure where there eign currencies for trading purposes credit and offers the Tr 
g there ase and Tows of green thin down and figure just what caused the 
ness, the latter characteristic apply- Ge find prices to jump up? the selling wave will carry the value of portunity to do its borrowing and ree 


—IN WHAT PARTS of the United 
States will Japanese cherry trees 
grow? 

A.—The Department of Agriculture 
explains that throughout the Eastern 
States, as far north as the southernmost 
portions of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and central New York, the 
greater part of the flowering cherries 
can be expected to be Winter hardy. 
The presence of the Great Lakes makes 
it possible to grow flowering cherries 
satisfactorily in those parts of the 
Northern States where the tempering 
effect of these bodies of water is felt, 
while farther South, im parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois particularly, re- 
ports of Winter-killing are not infre- 
quent. As far south as the middle of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi the 


But even this was ended in 1893. 
Now Token Money 


Since then, the only silver coins 
which have been made are known as 
token money. They are the _ ten, 
twenty-five, and fifty-cent pieces is- 
sued for the purpose of making change. 
These coins do not contain the full 
amount of the metal stamped on the 
face. The purpose of this is to pre- 
vent the coins from being melted, 
hoarded, or exported, any of which 
might happen if the metal were of 
more valué than the coin. 

Standard silver dollars are legal 
tender for all debts and dues, public 
and private, except when a contract ex- 
pressly stipulates otherwise. Subsidiary 
silver coins of less than $1 are legal 
tender in all sums not exceeding $10. 


fruit, green succulent vegetables, for 
we planted them there. We weeded, 
hoed and fought off insects. 


The word “subsistence” indicates 
“bare living,” and it should be changed 
to one suggestive of plenty, for surely 
plenty should come to those willing to 
work for it. 


If everyone could and would do that 
much of our relief needs would be 
obliterated. I think Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
idea (homesteads) was a fine progres- 
sive one, and hope it will be appreciated 
so much, that unlike Adam and Eve, 
no occupants will have to vacate their 
gardens for transgressions. 

I like United States News very much, 
as it keeps me better informed on those 
things in which I am vitally interested. 

MRS. J. C. TAYLOR. 


With all this talk about monetizing 
silver, has any one figured just how 
this will raise grain and cotton prices? 
They all think and hope it will raise 
prices in the mysterious manner that 
follows inflation. 


To the writer's mind there is no 
mystery about last Spring’s raise, or 
the crash July 19-20, 1933, or how 
monetizing silver would raise prices 
through grain and cotton exchanges or 
who is behind this demand to tamper 
with our money system again. 

Briefly we have a system of setting 
grain and cotton prices that is largely 
speculation (gambling) according to 
Government’s own figures. This system, 
of course, is the grain and cotton ex- 
changes. 


I have before me the annual report 


Sir: 

I am a veteran railroad man having 
served in the transportation . depart- 
ment 37 years and for many years I 
have been associated with an associa- 
tion of veteran railroad employes that 
have striven for the enactment of a 
uniform pension law of Federal origin 
that would apply to all alike. 


Such a@ measure is now pending in 
Congress that embodies the agreed pro- 
visions as regards rates, tenures of 
service, age limit and other provisions 
aimed to make the measure fair and 
reasonable to employer and employes 
alike, and employes affected under pro- 
posed Federal legislation will become 
material contributors to the pension 
fund created set up, yet regard their 
participation as fair and reasonable. 


These movements are comparable to 
similar movements in the value of 
commodities. If there are many peo- 
ple selling eggs, the price will go 
down. If there is an unusual number 
purchasing eggs, the value will go up 

Now, if someone set aside a million 
dollars to stabilize the price of eggs, 


he would naturally sell eggs while the . 


purchases of others were tending to 
push the price up and he would buy 
eggs when the sales of others were 
tending to push the price down. This 
is exactly what the Treasury would do 
with the fund for stabilization of the 
dollar. 

When merchants and speculators are 
selling dollars, thereby tending to drive 
it down, the stabilization fund will buy 
dollars. When merchants and specu- 


Broadly speaking, however, the sta- 
bilization fund in both its monetary 
and security dealings may be regarded 
aS a counterbalance to excessive move- 
ments in the law of supply and dee 
mand. 


Rural Relief: 
Goals of the 


Program 


By 
—— Harry L. Hopkins 


lators are buying dollars heavily, tend- Federal Emergency 
flowering cherries do well. South of Silver certificates were made legal | of the Chief of the Grain Futures Ad The bill, known as the Hatfield- ; ) 1 
this area they do not appear to thrive, tender by the Thomas Act of May 12, Wilmington, Del. ministration, 1933, made to Secretary Wagner bill (8-2231), would not, it DE %© push its value up, the stauiligas Relief Administrator 
largely because of the mild, open 1933. 


Winters that do not permit the trees 
to become thoroughly dormant, and 
also perhaps because of the generally 
long, hot Summers. 


Q.—What proportion of forest fires 
are caused by smokers? 

A.—About 22 per cent of the fires in 
National forests in 1932 were caused 
by smokers. 

+ + 

Q.—Who owns the Alaska Railroad? 

A.—The Alaska Railroad is owned 
and operated by the United States 
Government. 

+ + 

Q.—How may a case before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission originate? 

A.—The most common origin is 
through application for complaint by 
@ competitor or from other public 
sources. Another way in which a case 
may begin is by direction of the Com- 
mission. No formality is required for 
any one in filing a complaint. A let- 
ter setting forth the facts in detail is 
sufficient, but it should be accom- 
panied by all evidence in possession of 
the complaining party in support of 
the charges made. 

+ + 

Q.—Do all the States have workmen’s 
accident compensation laws? 

A.—All of the States, with the ex- 
ception of Arkansas, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina, by June, 
1933, had passed legislation extending 
the protection of workmen’s compen- 
sation to injured employes. 

+ + 


Q.—What did it cost the Government 
to take the last census? What did it 
include? 

A.—The Fifteenth Decennial Census, 
taken in 1930, cost about $39,000,000. 
The census included population, agri- 
culture, irrigation, drainage, distribu- 
tion, unemployment, manufactures and 
mines. 


+ + 
Q@.—What is the filing fee for patent 
applications? 
* A.—The filing fee for patent appli- 
cations is $30. 


+ + 
Q.—Which possessions of the United 
States are governed by the Navy? 
A.—American Samoa and the Island 
of Guam. 


+ + 

Q.—What is the Federal Oil Conser- 
vation Board? 

A—This Board was appointed by 
President Coolidge in 1924 to study all 
aspects of the Government’s responsi- 
bilities regarding the country’s oil de- 
posits and to enlist full -cooperation 
of the oil industry in the investiga- 
tion. Until March 4, 1933, the Board 
continued its efforts to assist the oil 
industry; since March 4 the Board has 
not functioned. 

+ 

Q@.—What are the duties of the 
Comptroller of the Currency? 

A.—His most important functions 
are those relating to organization of 
new national banks; general supervi- 
sion over ‘the national banks in opera- 
tion; administration, through receivers, 
of national banks which have failed; 
‘and issue and regulation of national 
bank notes secured by United States 
bonds 

Q@.—How often are time signals from 
the Naval Observatory at Washington, 
D. C., broadcast? 

A.—Six times daily. 

+ 


+ 
Q.—When was the Civil Service Act 
passed? 
“—It was approved Jan. 16, 1883. 


f 


There are various silver bills pending 
in Congress. They would attempt to 
make silver, along with gold, the stand- 
ard of American money. Such legis- 
lation does not provide for “remoneti- 
zation” of the metal in the sense that 
there would be free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. According to the pend- 
ing legislation, the Government would 


be empowered to purchase silver and — 


issue silver certificates against the 
metal thus purchased. 


rk 
A School-teacher’s View of Wirt 
Charges 

Sir: 

Every school-teacher knows the truth 
about Dr. Wirt’s statements unless they 
are undiscerning enough to believe the 
endless propaganda to which they are 
subjected. 

However, the Communistic propa- 
ganda is so subtle and expressed in 
such idealistic terms, that probably the 
majority of teachers do not realize 


Wallace Sept. 1, 1933. On page 7 of 
this report it says: “Seventy-four per 
cent of all traders in the wheat and 
corn futures market were classified as 
speculators.” Speculator is another 
word for gambler, so according to this 
report the machinery that sets wheat 
price is 74 per cent gambling. 

On page 8 of this same report it says 
—during period from September, 1924, 
to May, 1933, the records show that the 
volume of future contracts settled by 
actual delivery of wheat did not exceed 


enacted, create one-cent cost to the 
government, but in turn would retire 
112,000 faithful and aged railroad em- 
ployes and return that many young 
men to work, and directly and indirect- 
ly stimulate business and aid in relief 


throughout the nation without one . 


cent of cost only to those affected. 


I am at a loss to understand what 
would be the opposition to such a 
humanitarian measure of this char- 
acter. 

Gretna, La. 


tion fund will sell dollars. 
England's Experience 

Great Britain has been operating a 
stabilization fund on this basis since 
1931. During the subseuent three years 
the pound sterling, unlike the dollar 
which has a gold content to aci as a 
sort of internal stabilizer, has had: no 
fixed value in terms of gold. Its value 
has depended entirely upon supply and 
demand plus the equalizing influence 
of its stabilization fund. 

.The English fund has not succeeded 


Member, Alcohol 
Control Board 


Research Economist 


—Underwood & Underwood 


| _ Farm Credit | 


Executive, National 
Recovery Administration 


Counsel, Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


-—Underwood & Underwood 


—Underwood & Underwood 


DR. JOHN E. DALTON 


Equally Conversant With Eastern Economic 
and Western Agricultural Problems, He 
Now Holds Three Key Positions 


PASTERN economics and western argicul- 

tural problems blend in the career back- 
ground of Dr. John E, Dalton, who holds three 
key-posts in the government’s economic activ- 
ities. His grandparents were gold-rush pioneers 
in California. 

Dr. Dalton is Executive Assistant of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Commodities Division 
(Codes and Marketing Agreements), Chairman 
of the Alcohol Beverages Committee in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and 
the sixth member of the Federal Alcohol Con- 
trol Board. He has worked on various liquor 
matters for the government. He has been in 
Washington a year in varied official capacities. 

Born at Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 3, 1902, Dr. 
Dalton was educated in the public schools there 
and was graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia. He has a doctor’s degree in economics. 
Liberal in convictions, Dr. Dalton was associat- 
ed with Raymond Moley and Charles W. Taus- 
sig in economic work in 1932. He came to 
Washington mainly to get first-hand informa- 
tion on the possibilities of the government di- 
recting its economic system without regard to 
class or group influence. 

Dr. Dalton first became assistant to the Wheat 
Administrator in the development of the wheat 
plan of the AAA last summer. He became Sub- 
sistence Homestead Director in the Interior De- 
partment. He worked on codes as chairman of 
the AAA Code Analysis Committee and in con- 
junction with the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Liquor Control. 


DR. WARD W. FETROW 


Cotton Specialist Who Directs Service Now 
Being Carried on to Aid Farmers’ 
Cooperative Associations 


HE former Bureau of Agriculture had but 
recently become a Department with Cabinet 
rank when Dr. Ward W. Fetrow, now Farm 
Credit Administration economist, was born in 
his present home-town of Haddam, Wis. That 
was in the Nineties. He has witnessed the 
phenomenal growth of the Government agri- 
cultural activities, with the dirt farmers of today 
having not only the Department but the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration working for them. 
Dr. Fetrow has done extensive work in agri- 
cultural economics and has been with the FCA 
Cooperative Division since 1931, when that unit 
was under the Federal Farm Board. He has 
been in charge of the Division’s cotton section. 
He is now the head of the research work of 
the Cooperative Division. His recent appoint- 
ment is with a view to strengthening the re- 
search and service now being carried on to aid 
farmers cooperative associations. 
Under his direction, the research section is 
carrying on fact-finding activities. It is study- 
ing problems of cooperative marketing and pur- 


chasing. He and his associates are delving into _ 


such fundamentals as capital structure, elements 
of business management, member relationships, 
competitive factors, price relationships and co- 
operative purchasing methods. 

Dr. Fetrow for four years was professor of 
agricultural economics at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, in charge of 
teaching and research in marketing. In 1928, 
he joined the Department of Agriculture. 


LT. COL. GEORGE A. LYNQH 


Infantry Officer of Varied Service Specially 
Chosen by Gen. Johnson as His 
Chief Assistant 


(THROUGHOUT the Army, Lieutenant Col- 

onel George A. Lynch of the General Staff, 
is known for his achievements in staff and line 
details. He is an infantry officer who has run 
the whole gamut of military assignments from 
tutoring at West Point to service on expedi- 
tions in the Orient. Today he has the civilian 
task of helping General Hugh S. Johnson run 
the National Recovery Administration. 

No longer is it an absolute one-man reign of 
the NRA, for now only the larger and more im- 

ortant responsibilities are assumed by General 
shel olonel Lynch, late commander of 
Governor’s Island at New York City, has taken 
over all the routine matters formerly attended 
to by General Johnson, even including the sign- 
ing of certain codes. Colonel Lynch was de- 
tached from Army duty for this purpose at Ad- 
ministrator Johnson’s request. General Johnson 
and Colonel Lynch were classmates at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 

As administrative officer, Colonel Lynch is a 
central figure in the NRA. He is the general 
executive officer of that emergency national re- 
habilitation service. Generally speaking, every- 
thing at the NRA goes through his office. He is 
chief ally of the Administrator and the Ad- 
ministrator’s eyes and ears. 

Col. Lynch was born in Iowa 54 years ago. 
He has had a wide variety of posts in the Uni- 
ted States. In the recent Japanese occupation 
in China he was with the 3lst Infantry. In the 
Philippines he took part in Sulu and Moro ex- 
peditions. 


JUDGE L. E. BIRDZELL , 


Legal Guide of Latest Government Effort 
to Put the Country’s Banking Structure on 
a Sound Basis by Insurance of Deposits 


THE legal problems of the Federal Deposit 
“™ Insurance Corporation, the agency created 
by the Glass Banking Act of 1933, are in charge 
of Luther Earle Birdzell of Bismarck, N. D. 
He is the General Counsel of the new Corpo- 
ration. 


The Corporation’s responsibility is to liqui- 
date the assets of national banks, closed by the 
bank directors or the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and the assets of the State member banks 
closed by their directors or by the State authori- 
ties, and to insure the deposits of all banks 
within the limits prescribed by the Act. 


In this work, one of the Government’s newest 
activities, the Corporation was set in motion 
on an uncharted sea. Its temporary deposit 
insurance fund did not become operative until 
four months ago. Today there are approxi- 
mately 14,000 bank members of that fund and 
so within the new law’s guaranty provisions. 


Judge Birdzell and his legal department co- 


operate with Chairman Crowley and the other 
Corporation executives in passing on all legal 
details arising in the functioning of the system. 

Born at St. Joseph, Ill., Dec. 1, 1880, and 
educated at the University of Illinois, Judge 
Birdzell began practicing law at Chicago but 
returned home and became professor of law 
at the University of North Dakota. He was 
thrice elected a Justice of the State Supreme 
Court and was its Chief Justice four terms. He 
was chairman of the first North Dakota Tax 
Commission in 1913-14. 


HERE are around 600,000 farm fame 
ilies on our relief rolls. I don’t bee 
lieve that these 600,000 families are go- 
‘ing to acquire an independent economy 
merely by the work on the land. I be- 
lieve that along with that there has got 
to be an opportunity to earn cash in- 
come, and that means planned public 
works. 

A lot of people don’t like the word 
“planned”; they are afraid of it, timid. 
Well, we are coming to it as sure as 
you're born. In my opinion we are 
coming to a point where every job on 
the state highways in America from 
coast to coast is going to be deliberately 
planned for and given to particular 
people on the basis of their own partic- 
ular needs. We are going to stop this 
politicalization of jobs in the highway 
departments of America; we are not 
going to get home with this thing un- 
less we can tie up whatever public 
works are going to be done in America 
(and I believe there will be great pub- 
lic works done within the next twenty 
years) with farm families. 

Movement to Towns 

We had about 600,000 farm families 
on relief a few days ago. I imagine 
we have got about that many now— 
about two and a half million people 
that are identified with agriculture on 
the relief rolls in the United States. 
Those are owners of farms, tenants, 
share croppers, farm laborers. All of 
them are not on farms or on land now; 
many of them have moved to small 
towns and are living in the back end of 
garages, abandoned houses, hoping to 
get a job and I don’t see any chance 
of those farm families that have moved 
to town, certainly of those that have 
moved to the cities in any substantial 
number, getting any jobs. 

There is a fairly simple approach to 
this business. The farm family is on 
the relief rolls; local people know all 
about that family, they know about 
the man’s reputation, his abilities. If 
they get a meeting of minds with this 
farm family as to what are the things 
that need to be done on their behalf 
with them, it will put them on a basis 
of self-support. I have a feeling that is 
born out of some experience that these 
people themselves have some ideas of 
what they would like to do. 

I see it being done in many ways in 
different parts of the country. I see 
it being worked out in local communi- 
ties, because of the 3,300 counties in 
this country, probably 2,500 have dis- 
tinctly rural problems, and we have got 
2,500 committees in those 2,500 counties. 

The Ultimate Objects 

Behind it all is only really one pur- 
pose in this thing. Under our economic 
system we find these great masses of 
people struggling, struggling, strug- 
gling, trying to earn enough money to 
keep body and soul together. Up until 
a year or two ago you found these farm 
families rushing to the cities—the lure 
for a little gold. Lately they have been 
going gack again. I believe we are go- 
ing to get new values in this life. 

The real purposes of life are to live 
a decent life, to have a better life, and 
I am convinced it is identified with the 
land, not with the factories. There is 
no hope in that for those great groups 
of people whose very life is identified 
with agriculture. So instead of think- 
ing in terms of earning $2,100 or $1,500 
a year, we think of having a decent 
home to live in, enough food to eat, an 
opportunity for a decent education, in 
other words an opportunity to live a 
more abundant life. 


Extracts from an address delivered 
May 4, before the conference of Mid- 
West Relief Directors and Extension 
Service Directors at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CHILD WELFARE 9 


Truancy, Suicide, 
Trips; Forms of 
“Running Away” 


Types the Escape Motive 
Takes Vary From “Skip- 
ping” School to Adult 
Disappearance. 


UICIDES, desertion of families by 
breadwinners, strange: disappearances, 
and, in the case of children, truancy from 
school, are all forms of “running away.” 
This is the opinion of Dr. William K. 
Skilling, Director of the Bureau of Child 
Welfare of Baltimore, who observes that 
the legitimate forms of this instinct are 
pleasure trips, business journeys, or ex- 
ploration adventures. 

“Some running-away, such as vacation 
journeys and week-end pleasure trips, is 
desirable,” Dr. Skilling points out. “It 
_ breaks up the monotony of routine living 


and gives us all a broader outlook. Every- | 


one feels that he can do his job better 
after a little rest. This is demonstrated 
by the success of the Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday lay-off from business. 
Impulses of Childhood 
“In its last analysis running away is 
only a symptom and we must, if possible, 


determine the cause and treat that rather | 
If we. 
set about to find the cause we.must go | 
into childhood and find out if the tendency | 


than the symptom when it arises. 


to run away appears and what has 
prompted that desire. 

“Inordinate repression of the child may 
cause him to develop morbid fears, dreads; 
doubts and scruples which largely control 
his method of adaptation and interfere in 


varying ways with natural conduct,” says | 


Dr. Skilling. “These dreads, fears and 
doubts frequently cause the child to adopt 


that form of behavior which seems to re-— 


duce inordinate discipline to a minimum 
degree and thus make him more com- 
fortable. 
Every Case Individual : 

“Repression may result in other defen- 
sive reactions somewhat related to those 
just outlined but more positive in char- 
acter. These are illusrated by the run- 
ning away from home or school. Some- 
times such acts are no more than a de- 


fensive method at self-expression and an.) 
effort to obtain comfort or avoid the un-— 


pleasant. 


“It is well to bear in mind the possibility | 
that good boys and girls sometimes run. 
All of which is. 


away from bad schools. 
by way of saying that there is no set 
rule for handling all cases. 
must be studied individually, for we are 
dealing with personalities, not with disease. 
Suggested Cures 

“Children whose parents move from one 
school district to another during the 
school term sometimes develop truancy. 
It seems almost too much for them to 
adjust themselves to a new school, a new 
teacher, new companions and new en- 


vironment all at one time particularly. 


when the transfer occurs after the school 
term is well under way. 


“The run-away child is an unhappy. 


child, and the best way to cure truancy 
is to eliminate the cause of unhappiness 
whatever it may be. .The most effective 


way is to start before the child enters 
school in order to prevent conditions | 
which are going to lead to discontent and 


unhappiness. 


“If parents cooperate with the school, 


parents will teach the child a wholesome 
respect for the school so that he will not 
find in the classrooms anything from 
which he will want to run away.” 


That Tired Feeling: 


How to Overcome It 


A Medical Association Report 


On Fatigue 


N 
I possible to get a normal amount of 
rest, what are the best ways to recover 
from excessive fatigue? 


The Minnescta State Medical Associa-_ 


tion suggests the following: A luke warm 
bath or possibly a hot or cold shower; 
some simple, easily digested food such as 


a cup of appetizing hot soup; a change. 


in posture, preferably a short period of 
lying down in a cool, dark room or any 
change which is different and relaxing. 

Fatigue, says the association. is one of 
the most serious and least recognized of 
the menaces to good health. . 

Care in selection of food, in choosing 
the proper amount of vegetables, fruits 
and milk for the diet, and observation of 
the rules of hygenic living will be of little 
avail, points out the association, if one 
allows himself “to habitually become over 
tired.” 

“There are still too many of us,” com- 
ment the doctors, “who have the old- 
fashioned idea that it is highly praise- 
worthy to be completely tired out; that 
it is an indication of having devoted your- 
self whole heartedly to your work. 

“It is time we realized that the rested 
parent, teacher, worker or child is the 
efficient one. We accomplish far more 
work of better quality in short periods 
when we are rested than in long periods 
when we are tired.” 

The association states its belief that ex- 
cessive weariness often makes for poor 
social adjustments. Individuals who are 


Each case 


A period of emergency, when it is im-. 


The Personal 


Of Wash 


ington 


Golf Balls Among the Cherry Blossoms—Ann Hathaway’s 
Oak Chest—Old-Time Gardens—The Dome Moves | 


| 
ordinary yellow sweet potatoes are enough | 
to supply an individual with all the vita- 
min A he requires. 
A Food Rich in Minerals This vitamin promotes growth, pre-. 
vents a serious eye disease which appears 


HE 
many | when the diet is deficient in vitamin A 
northern localities are furnished by a/| and also prevents rickets. 


nt which is generally regarded as a/| 
weed pest,—the dandelion. 
| Leaves of the dandelion have a high | 
/mineral and vitamin content and because 
of this, Government nutritionists recom- 
| mend their use. Many families, it has 
been found, can make frequent use of 
,dandelion greens while the plants are 


The Mental Outlook 
A Cause of ‘Old Age’ 


HE mental aspect of life together with 
the effects of chronic diseases which 
an individual may have suffered are ime 
portant factors in determining the ap- 


proach of old age. 
Be Kind to Your Digestion; This observation is made by Dr. H. G. 


Big Meals, Light Desserts ac nate Ohio State Director of Health 
PES: rich puddings, and shortcakes with 


‘Humble Dandelion Greens 


Side 


pla 


“Old age is a very elastic term and 
whipped cream might prove much more | Often has little to do with the number 
digestible if they were always served after Of years a person has lived, for some per- 
a light meal. But when heavy desserts Sons are older at 40 than others at 70. 
follow hearty dinners, say staff members| “Old age is a product of the alteration 
of the New York State College of Home Of body tissue. While these changes re- 


| young and tender. 
Green and yellow vegetables, especially 
/sweet potatoes and carrots, are rich 


HEY have cleaned the three | 
great crystal chandeliers in the | 
East Room at the White House. | 
Since each of these ornaments is | 


about as big around as a silo and 
composed of thousands of glittering 
pendants and crystal inlays, this is 
a considerable job. 


The chandeliers, however, were all | 


bright and shining for the confer- 
ence held there by the First Lady 
last week, to consider additional ed- 
ucational facilities for the unat- 
tached woman in industry so that 


she may remain industrious even | 


though unattached. It seems as 
things are now such a person is 
likely to be thrown out of employ- 
ment at the age of thirty-five un- 
less she is specially trained along 
some business line. 


W Martha Washington in the 
cleaming ivory satin dress looked 
down from the walls, dignified and a 
trifle austere, the present First Lady 
presided at a wide desk with gra- 
cious informality. At the announce- 
ment by serious though curly-haired 
young Head Usher Muir—‘“Mrs.. 
Roosevelt!”—all the women had re- 


Room chairs. The First Lady, look- 


HILE that splendid portrait of | 


spectfully risen from their gold East | 


ing very chic in an “Eleanor blue” | 
chiffon blouse and blue skirt, ob- | 


served after several seconds of look- 


ing through documents that the , 


women were still on their feet. 
“Sit down, everybody! Please!” 
she cried impulsively. 
' Martha probably wouldn’t have 


let alone stood up. } 
PROBABLY the only segment of 
the population which does not 
view the riotous lines of pink and 
white double cherry blossoms with 
admiration is the segment made up 
of golfers who use the four public 
fairways round the Speedway. . 
According to horticulturists the 
double cherry blossoms, in their full 
glory last week some seven days 


minded if they had even curtsied, | 


after the single white ones round | 


Tidal Basin had gone floppo, are a 
much finer sight. 

But the petals are falling now in 
a soft blizzard. And, especially be- 
neath the white variety, try to find 
a wild golf ball among. ’em! 


ACCORDING to the State Depart- 
ment, President Roosevelt is 


holding out longer with his full sig- 
nature than most Chief Executives 


do. Though he signs papers for at | 


least an hour every day, the Presi- 
dent still puts his name on them as 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt,” instead of 
abbreviating and he continues to 
sign in beautiful handwriting. 

As a rule, after a year or so of 
signatures the Chief Executive ab- 
breviates as much as possible and, 
from sheer writer’s cramp, grows 
pretty scrawly. 

President Hoover started out with 
a complete and legible signature. 
By the end of his administration, it 
had become almost a hieroglyph. 


HEY have, by the way, no 
Shakespeare signature in the 


Folger Memorial Library next to the 
Library of Congress, though hun- 
dreds of visitors these days are de- 
manding sight of one. 
Shakespeare signature of which an- 
tiquarians are reasonably sure is in 


The only | 


CARLET FEVER, whooping cough or! 
measles; diseases often trivial in them- |, 


selves, may open the way for serious com- 


‘plications if their victims attempt work | 


or study too soon. | 
“Once a child is sick with measles, 


whooping cough or. scarlet fever,” Says |, 


Dr. Frank J. Jirka, Illinois State Health 
Director, “probably the worst thing a par- 
ent can do is to permit or try to hasten 
the return of the child to school or play. 

“Even mild attacks weaken the defen- 
sive forcés of the body so that such com- 
plications aS pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
heart impairment and nephritis may have 
an opportunity to develop. 

Studies have shown that about one in 


‘THE Folger Library, however, has 

just acquired a bust of the hi- 
brary’s donor, Henry Clay Folger, 
Shakespeare commentator and 


Standard Oil executive. The bust 
has been fittingly placed midway 
along the Tudor paneling of this 
exquisite building where it views 
what is perhaps the finest collection 
of Shakespeare relics in the world. 


OF these relics there are two which, 
according to the attendants, | 
most interest visitors. One is the , 
carved and polished dark oak desk 
brought from the Grammar Schoo) | 


| 
at Stratford; Shakespeare’s glance | 
may actually have rested upon it as | 


he struggled with his “small Latin 


and less Greek.” 
a carved oak chest, was once a pos- 
session of Ann Hathaway. 


The other object, | 


PRING brings a difference to the 
Senate. 


S 


A goodly proportion of , 


the Solons are displaying elegant | 


sun tans, the result of week-ends at 
golf and fishing. Among the best of 
the current tans are those of Sena- 
tors David I. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts and Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas. 


| 


HERE’S hardly the privacy of a 
goldfish about a picnic lunch in 


the White House grounds, especially 
right now before the trees are in 
full leaf. The regular Tuesday meet- 
ing of the Senate Ladies’ Luncheon 


South Lawn -beneath a canvas mar- 
quee and interested: spectators, faces 
pressed against the iron rails of the 
White House fence, could easily dis- 
tinguish the different guests and 
very nearly the different courses. 


x 
OTICES of “garden tours,” a 
Washington institution, have 
been posted recently in the District 
churches. Headed by somebody who 
knows his flowerbeds, the “tourists” 
go through the beautiful gardens of 
the vicinity, notably those in 
Georgetown, of Robert Woods Bliss, 
formerly third Assistant Secretary 
of State under Harding, whose nu- 
merous diplomatic duties have taken 
him to Buenos Aires, Venice, The 
Hague, Paris, and Petrograd. Pro- 
ceeds of these tours are given to the 
local Home for Incurables. 


! 
| 


Club was held last week on the 


Economics, they are apt to tax the di- | quire more or less time, they often reach 
gestion.. a damaging stage long before the in- 
A heavy dinner, it is suggested, might dividual’s life span has reached its normal 
well end with a simple fruit dessert. The expectancy. Thus early old age may be 
min content is by baking or roasting them | simplest possibile fruit dessert is one taken said to be virtually always due to chronic 
in the skin. The Board quotes scientific| from a basket or bow! of fresh fruit on diseases following earlier acute attacks, 
opinion to the effect that two or three the table. 'perhaps as far back as childhood.” 


According to the North Carolina State 
Board of Health the best method of pre- 
paring sweet potatoes to retain the vita- 


|in carotin—the source of vitamin A. 

ptoved by tiny scratches on the | 
edge of the track that holds the | 
rollers. In other words, the dome is | 
| 


about quarter of an inch smaller in 
Winter than in Summer. 
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MARK MERIT 


on the neck of the bottle 


* 


Your Unfailing Guide in buying 
Your Protection against disappointment 
Your Promise of the utmost in value 


Your Assurance of Schenley quality 


N the NRA they’ve had _ the 
measles, in the Triple A they’re 
having the mumps. Odd, how these 
children’s ailments are sweeping the 


. National Capital. 


ALERIE WALTER, slim young 
sculptress, is making a bust. of 
Taft for the family of the late Pres- 


ident. 
WHat people who visit the Capitol 
don’t generally know is that the 
Dome overhangs the building by 
many feet. You can get a glimpse 
of the overhang from a certain 
window behind the Docket Room, 
and it’s a fearsome sight even 
though steel girders beneath the 
great steel half globe make for se- 
curity. The weight of the Dome 
rests on great rollers which allow 
a certain amount of play for the 
expansion and contraction due to 
hot and cold weather. 
Thanks to the climate, the steel 
dome actually moves back and forth 


d Skim 
In Small Packages 


Products Made Available for 
Sale in Retail Trade 


OWDERED skim milk, a nutritious by- 

product of creameries, which in the 
past has been kept off the retail market 
because of the difficulty of marketing ‘it in 


small quantities, is now available for dis- 


worn out by too much work make poor each seven persons who get scarlet fever 
companions. Children are especially dis- js left with some complicating impair- 
turbed by the fatigue of parents and, ment such as defective hearing, arthritis. 
teachers. ‘kidney disease or heart impairment. 

The result of too intensive application; Measles may cause a latent tuberculous 
is likely to be malnutrition no matter |infection to flare up or lead to pneu- 
how carefully the diet is selected, emo- monia. Whooping cough taxes the de- 
tional instability, failure, and all the as- fensive forces of the body for an extended | 
sociated possibiities of disability and dis- period, opening the way for other infec- 


ease. 


US 


tions more serious in character.” 


E AND CURE, 


A BAFFLING PROBLEM STILL 


CIENCE is still baffled in its search for 
the cause of cancer but it has shown 
that many so-called causes are not re- 
sponsible. 
Cancer is not caused by water or germs, 
Says the Minnesota State Medical Asso- 


ciation, or by cooking utensils or climate | 
It | 


or any particular method of living. 
never gets well of its own accord and 
cannot be classified among the constitu- 
tional diseases which can be cured by 
medicine and diet. 

“We know of no way to prevent cancer,” 
says the Public Health Education Com- 
mittee of the association “except to avoid 
all chronic irritations inside and outside 
of the body.” 

It has been established that cancer 
often develops at the site of an irritation 


such as a sore in the mouth that fails to 
heal because of the presence of a jagged 


‘tooth; or the location of a formerly harm-_ 


less wart or mole which is exposed to 
rubbing. 


Lotions, ointments and massage applied | 


them up to sudden and fatal activity. 
Removal by surgery, and destruction by 


to cancerous sores do not heal them, it) 
is pointed out, often simply serving to stir | 


radium or X-rays are still the only known | 


cures, 

Unless the cancerous growth is discov- 
ered early and removed before the cells 
have detached themslves from the parent 


growth and become distributed through 
the system, thus establishing new can- | 
‘cers, even these methods of cure are of. 


no avail, according to the committee. 


tribution in small packages. 

A new type of bag container for the 
product has keen tested by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture and found suitable for gen- 
eral use.’ It keeps the powdered skim milk 
dry and eliminates the danger of spoilage. 

Powdered skim milk has been used 
chiefly by ice cream manufacturers, com- 
mercia] bakers and other large manufac- 
turers Of food products. Since it is a 
cheap means of obtaining many of the 
valuable nutrients in milk, the Depart- 
ment recommends its purchase by fam- 
ilies trying to economize on their food 
budgets. 

Food experts say that one pound of 
skim milk is equivalent in food value to 
4*,; quarts of fresh skim milk. If the 
powdered skim milk is made available at 
food stores at 15 cents a pound, when 
mixed with water it would provide fluid 
skim milk at 3 cents or less a quart, ac- 
cording to the Department. 

Almost everything which is contained 
in whole milk, except the fat, is contained 
in skim milk. It has calcium, phosphorus— 
is high in protein and rich in vitamin G. 


wes 


In the Interest of the Public | ” 1 


he 
“How can we determine which wines and liquors 


to buy?”...That appears to be a question arousing 
widespread public concern. In the confusion result- 


ing from the countless brands now on the American 


GE 


, 


market, it naturally has been bewildering for the 
average man and woman to distinguish the merits 
of various products. In response to this situation, 


The House of Schenley commends to your attention 


The Department nutritionists point out 
that dry skim milk has these same values 
and may be used in the same ways as 
fresh skim milk. 

Nutritionists recommend that children 
be given dry skim milk in their cereals, 
milk soups, gravies, or in cocoa made with 
milk powder. 

One warning is offered. The skim milk 
should be used to supplement the whole 
milk in the diet of children and not to 
take its place 

One way in which powdered skim milk 
can be used is in baking bread. Infor- 
mation on this use may be obtained oy 
writing to the Bureau of Homie Eco- 


this MARK OF MERIT which we have illustrated 
here. Always look for it on the neck of the bottle. 


It is your guide in buying, your protection, your 


promise of value from The House of Schenley. 


Copyright, 1984, 
Schesley Distillers Corp. 


nomics, Department of Agriculture. 
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Week i in Congress: 
Senate and House 


Speed up Action 


Approval Given to Revenue, 
Bankruptcy, and Securi-| 
ties Bills; Loans to Small. 


Business to Be Considered | 


The Senate the $417,000,000 
Congress tax bill by adopting the confer- 
ence report, already agreed to by the 
House, and sent the measure to the Presi- 
dént. It includes a tax on cocoanut oil, not 
favored by the administration because of 
its effect in the Philippines. It does not 
include the Couzens Senate amendment. 
which would have raised $55,000,000 more | 
annually by a 10 per cent additional levy | 
Ga those already paying income taxes. 

Two measures to amend the bankruptcy 
laws, passed by the House at the extra, 
session, were finally passed in amended. 
form by the Senate. They are the munici- | 
pal bankruptcy bill (H. R. 5950), affecting | 
approximately 2,000 cities and other taxing | 
units in 42 States, and the corporate re-| 
organization bill (H. R. 5884), providing 
for composition of debts by corporations 
other than those covered by the railroad | 
act of the same character in the last Con- | 
gress. These bills, with adjustment of dif- | 
ferences over Senate amendments, go to 
the White House. | 

The Direct-Loan Bill 

The Glass bill (S. 3487) for direct loans | 
by Federal Reserve banks for industrial 
purposes, was before the Senate but went 
over to this week to dispose of ined 
pro-silver amendments. | 

The amended Fletcher bill to regulate | 
tne stock exchanges is scheduled for con- | 
siceration in the Senate this week. It | 
will be followed in the Senate program 
by the President's reciprocal trade-bar- , 
gaining tariff bill to empower him to ne- 
gotiate tariff agreements Senate | 

ratification. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), Florida, 
Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, introduced a series of amend- 
ments to liberalize the Federal Securities 


Act to meet criticism against restrictions in 


the present law. | 

A number of messages fram President 
Roosevelt were read, including a veto of. 
the bill to provide minimum pay for postal 
substitutes. 

Action in the Memes | 

The House spent five days debating and | 
amending the Rayburn stock exchange 
regulation bill and passed it. The bill then | 
went tc the Senate, where the Fletcher bill | 
for the same purpose is pending. 

The conference report on the tax bill 
Was adopted and signed by Speaker 
Rainey. The bill was sent to the White 
House. 

Messages of President Roosevelt an- 
nouncing the Philippine legislature's ac- 
ceptance of the Philippine Independence 
Act, an executive order regarding payment 
of burial expenses of war veterans, and a 
recommendation for return to tne Cana- 
dian government. of a mace of the Parlia- . 
ment of Ontario taken by United States 
forces in the War of 1812, were read to 
the House. 

A message from the President announc- , 
ing his veto of the bill (H. R. 7483) to pro- | 
vide minimum pay for postal substitutes | 
was read. Another Presidential message | 
announced an executive order abolishing 
the Alien Property Custodian’s Office after | 
60 days. 

A special rule for the Mead bill to re- 
vise the air mail laws was reported, for 
later consideration. 

A series of anti-crime bills, mostly al- 
ready passed by the Senate, were reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee. 


Tariff Trading Bill 
Somewhat Neglected. 


Subordinated for Time Being to 
Stock Exchange Measure 


Senate strategists have subordinated the 
President's trade-bargaining tariff bill to 
stock regulation legislation, and may defer 
it even later on the session’s program. 

Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansis, after a White House conference, 

expressed willingness to accept amendment | 
of the tariff bill (H. R. 8687) to permit 
hearings, if the hearings are not public. 
Open hearings, he said, would impair the 
effectiveness and benefit of arrangements 
the President might make under the power 
that would be granted to him to change 
tariffs without Senate ratification. 
Nature of Negotiations 

The Senate Committee on Finance, be- 
fore favorably reporting the bill, amended 
it to protect American producers and 
manufacturers to the extent of requiring 
public notice of intention to negotiate a 
foreign trade agreement. This amend- 
ment, a new section, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Before any foreign trade agree- 
ment is concluded with any “foreign gov- 
ernment or instrumentality thereof under 
the provisions of this act public notice of 
the intention to negotiate an agreement 
with such government or instrumentality 
shall be given in order that any interested 
person may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent his views to the President, or to such 
agency as the President may designate, 
under such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe; and before con- 
cluding such agreement the President 
shall seek information and advice with 
respect thereto from the United States 
Tariff Commission, the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
from such other sources as he may deem 
appropriate.” 

Emergency Nature of Bill 

The Committee emphasized the emer- 
gency character of the bill by making it 
read that it is a means of assisting in the 
present emergency. The Committee made 
the action of the President dependent on 
his finding that existing duties or import 
restrictions are unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United 
States “and” (not “or,” as in the House) 
bill) that such action will promote the) 
purpose of the proposed law. 

The bill clarifies the House exceptions in| 
respect to Cuban goods and reciprocal 
preferences regarding flour. 

Two Late Witnesses 

There were many witnesses before the. 
committee during the hearings on the bill. | 
Among the latter witnesses was James A. 
Emery, general counsel of the National As- | 
sociation of Manufacturers. He testified | 
that the Association believes the President | 
should negotiate any trade agreement that 
may advance the country’s foreign trade 
without restrictions as to articles remov- | 
able to or from the free list, but should not | 
have power to conclude such agreements | 
and make them effective without reference | 
to Congress. 

Fred R. Marshall, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wood Growers Association, favored 
keeping rates in the hands of Congress in- | 
stead of changes by the President. 
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FRANK C. 


He Plays a Lead Role 
On Federal Stage 


T IS the fate of the patient biogra- 
pher, fruitlessly thumbing the pages 
of “Who's Who” in search of material 
facts concerning certain of the favored 
who sit in on the New Deal, to find the 
paragraphs limning their past accom- 
plishments conspicuous by their absence. 
If you comment upon this sin of omis- 
sion on the part of the omniscent judges 
of greatness on the hoof, you will fre- 
quently be told that your patience will 
soon be rewarded. “Wait,” say the 
friends of these as yet unheralded gen- 
tlemen, “until the next issue.” 


Among the blushing violets who have 
only a few days more to blush unseen, 
is Frank C. Walker. But in the case 
of this warm-hearted and silent Irish- 
man from Montana, it is doubtful if 
much will be leagned, for if he has ever 
journeyed to the land of his fathers 
and kissed the Blarney stone it has not 
given him the gift of gab when he talks 
about himself. He doesn’t. And, de- 
spite the warmth of the willing tributes 
of his friends, most of the paens that 
rise in his praise are confined to ab- 
stractions. 


He Spurns Crowns 
But Accepted One 


He has been called a man of mys- 
tery. He is hardly that. He has been 
called one of the biggest figures in the 
New Deal. That he may prove to be. 
Any man who can refuse g crown, at 
least as often as Caesar did, may yet 
live to wear one. 

It is said, without denial. that he was 
offered anything he wanted in the Gov- 
ernment except a Cabinet position. 
Only comparatively recently did he ac- 
cept his present job as Director of the 
National Emergency Council. His job— 
and its description immediately calls 
upon the abstract to describe it—is the 
coordination of all the emergency 
agencies. 

But what Mr. Walker does and sees is 
done, is far from abstract. It deals with 
checking the minutiae as well as sur- 
veying the magnificent distances that 
the whole New Deal envisions. He has 
to read the blue prints and when the 
artisans have finished their function of 


| giving to curve and dotted line, cross- 


section and elevation, a third dimension 
of plastic reality, he has to see that 
the wheels move and the pistons play. 
The telephone Calls, alone, directed to- 
ward his sanctum are enough to give 
two operators headache. And if you 
can catch him long enough to tell you 
the story of his life. you’re a_ better 
man than I am, Gunga Din. 

Frank Walker was born, to use a 
phrase no more trite than true, of poor 
but honest parents. The latter quality 
he has inherited to a point that makes 
it first-mention by his associates. The 
former he shook off, if not early, ef- 
fectively. He is one of the wealthy men 
of the New Deal. 

A suburb of coal-encrusted Scranton 
was his birthplace in the year 1886. But 
it is doubtful if he remembers the vil- 
lage blacksmith shop, which, it is re- 
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puted, cast its sparks almost into the 
family flower garden and still stands as 
bleak memento of his less afluent days. 
He was only three when the family mi- 
grated to the State of Montana and its 
copper capital of Butte. There he at- 
tended the public schools. 


Champion Debater 
In His College Days 


He went to Gonzaga College in Spo- . 


kene and then to the modern football 
Mecca, Notre Dame. 

Back in those days—he was graduated 
in 1909—Indiana’s Catholic college was 
not famed for its football. But it did 
have a reputation in another line quite 
as great as the one it has won more 
recently on the gridiron. That was 
debating. And Frank Walker, the popu- 
lar and aggressive young Montanan, 
was one of its most active champions. 
He probably took almost as many trips 
about the country on a team that de- 
fended the “affirmative” or “negative” as 
those which later were to defend a goal 
line. 

He liked public speaking—a paradox, 
for even in his school days his habit 
was to keep his own counsel—and, as 
was the popular thing to do in the col- 


lege at the time, he went around the ° 


State making political stump speeches 
during campaigns. He was a good Demo- 
crat even then. 

Another quality that he displayed 
which has grown to be one of his 
greatest assets in his present job was 
his ability to straighten things out, to 
harmonize. 


A Bit of Politics 


As a Sideline 

Back in Butte he went after his law 
practice seriously but found time for 
politics on the side. He was assistant 
district attorney in Butte and from 
there stepped into the State Legislature. 
A significant thing happened at that 
time, in which he participated, and 
which probably started him along the 
path that brought him into the Roose- 
veltian fold. He helped put through 
the vote in the Legislature that made 
Tom Walsh a United States Senator. 
These two men had much in common, 
if this anonymous comment on the Wal- 
ker saga is, as his intimates say, au- 
thentic: 

“Walker,” says the observer,” is a man 
of the Tom Walsh (Teapot Dome) type: 
tenacious, patient, scrupulously honest 
* * * as solid as a rock and as calm as 
an ox.” 


Early Contacts With 


Franklin Roosevelt 

He was the kind of man that big busi- 
ness likes to have on its side and the 
kind, it is remarked in Frank Walker's 
case, who are never swallowed by it. 
Anyhow, the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany became one of his several clients. 


The next logical step was that New York > 


should claim him. And if here a bit 
of nepotism—or maybe it was just the 
luck of the Irish—stepped in to help it 
soon proved justifiable. His uncle owned 
one of the largest chain of moving pic- 
tures in the country. He became attor- 
ney for the organization and deeply 
engrossed its fiscal activities. When it 
was sold to Paramount his share was 
generous. When, with Paramount’s dis- 
ruption it came back, it gave him an 


ra 


important job 
needed it. 

Meanwhile his political activities in 
Montana had given him a contact with 
Franklin Roosevelt which dated back to 
the day when, as head of the reception 
committee for his State, he welcomed 
the young candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency. The admiration which Frank 
Walker felt grew to the point where it 
became a warm mutual friendship. 
When the Montana man became a fel- 
low New Yorker the contacts increased. 
But never, in all this time, had Mr. 
Walker essayed to play any role in na- 
tional politics. But that he should, was 
inevitable since he was joined by ever- 
strengthening links to a national figure. 

Soon he stepped out as a volunteer 
member of the Citizens’ Committee 
formed to elect F. D. R. Governor of the 
State. From then on he played closely 
with the other men who had hitched 
their wagon to Democracy’s new as- 
cending star. 

Still in the background as far as the 
public and the press were concerned, 
Mr. Walker worked assiduously in the 
Roosevelt cause and contributed not only 
generous sums of money to its sus- 
tenance but time, energy and influence. 
By *1932 he was a stalwart and made 
extensive personal canvasses of the 
Northwest as an advance guard and by 
the time the Chicago Convention was in 
session he was a valuable go-between 
the western delegations and the eastern 
forces. 


Avoided Limelight 


In Party Activity 

But even this type of activity, which 
required a certain amount of natural 
conviviality and induced a_ certain 
amount of personal prominence, did not 
bring Frank Walker into the limelight. 
One reason for that is the fact that he 
is, apparently, really modest as well as 
restrained. People who watched him 
work later when the Treasurership of 
the Democratic Committee was thrust 
upon him will testify to his ability in 
that capacity, which squared up with 
his record of achievement as a business 
man and a lawyer. 

When the thing was done there 
wasn’t any question at all about Frank 
Walker’s share in the success. But, as 
usual, he preferred to remain in the back- 
ground, refusing any and all of the 
offered rewards. But he kept up his 
good work, continued his frequent con- 
tacts with the White House where he 
was welcome both as a guest and as a 
toiler in the vineyard. Gradually his 
name was heard more frequently, but, 
as usual again, always clothed in a sort of 
mantle of invisibility that kept the pub- 
lic ignorant as well as indifferent as to 
his functions. 

Eventually he appeared, almost unre- 
ognizable against the background of the 
Executive Council where he bore the 
modest title of Executive Secretary. This 
Council was sometimes alluded to as a 
super-Cabinet because it included the 
heads of the powerful alphabetical 
groups which, buttressed with their far- 
reaching powers, dwarfed 
composed of the conventional depart- 
ment heads, one or two of whom were 
crooning very soft and low in the high 
chorus of recovery anyhow. When need 
of crystalizing this group into a more 


again, not that he 


tangible entity was recognized, Mr. Wal- 


the group | 


ker was at last persuaded to become 
Director of the National Emergency 
Council with a suite of offices of his 
own and a staff. He immediately formed 
the Central Statistical Board, which was 
composed of the experts from each Gov- 
ernment agency, and very soon President 
Roosevelt was able to see in chart and 
graph exactly what he was doing and 
what he had to do it with. 


When it was first learned that Frank 
Walker was to have a salary and head 
up the works, cynics immediately said, 

“Ah, another face behind the pie coun- 
ter.” But they were entirely wrong. 
The salary, if he had taken it, would 
have been cigarette money to him, and 
as far as anybody can learn Frank Wal- 
ker’s ideas on running a government are 
just about as far away from the old 
methods of power and emolument grab- 
bing as they can be. He is credited 
with vision, an unswerving belief in, 
literally, a new deal, and, above all, an 
efficient and honest one. 


One reason he was charged with be- 
ing picked to build up a huge patron- 
age machine was because of one of the 
activities of the National Emergency 
Council, of which he is in charge. It 
is the system of Consumers’ Councils 
which it was planned to set up all over 
the country. The scheme hasn't been 
entirely worked out yet, but the idea is 
to have bodies throughout the country 
which would hear just what the aver- 
age citizen had to say about how the 
various emergency measures were work- 
ing—a place to register kicks. 

It was easy to envision this as a sys- 
tem of bureaucraic machinery which 
could help influence public opinion in 
favor of the administration. But there 
seems to be no shadow of evidence that 
any such dire purpose ever entered the 
mind of Mr. Walker. It is true that he 
has incurred the wrath of more than one 
Congressman because some of their fa- 
vorite candidates for jobs met a cold 


Serves as Director of the National Emergency Council 
Not in Spotlight, But’ » 


|From Law to Polities, 
His Has Been a Career 


Of Achievements 


shoulder in his domain. They have al- 
luded to him as “official bouncer.” 

But when it comes down to cold facts 
it is hard to pin anything on this mys- 
terious gentleman, either in his past or 
present performance, that smells of 
politics in the ordinary sense. Even his 


- activities, clear back to his interest in 


his Chief's gubernatorial campaigns, 
were rather those of business manage- 
ment than political sleight-of-hand. 

It was his business sense that moved 
him to get the New Deal down on paper 
by means of the Central Statistical 
Board. And it was his United States 
Information Bureau, housed with its 
own switchboard in the same building 
as the National Emergency Council, 
which was planned to drive the lobby- 
ists and political touts out of the tem- 
ple. With thousands of inquiring citi- 
zens descending on Washington trying 
to find out what the New Deal was go- 
ing to do to them or their business, a 
veritable swarm of people allegedly “in 
the know” sprang up. For a fee they 
would “see you saw the right party.” 
Mr. Walker's Information Service was 
created to do that for nothing and an- 
swer any inquiry, by phone, mail, or in 
person, that John Citizens asked. 

Of course the thing that keeps Mr. 
Walker at his desk into the small hours, 
however, is the job of “coordinating.” 
He has to find the “bugs” in a plan the 
Administration wants to put across and 
get the people who object to it or don’t 
understand it to fall in line. And that 
keeps him working directly for and with 
the President himself, quietly, 
trusively, and, therefore, 


if you will, 


unob- | 


STREAM-LINED SPEED TRAINS: 


Fewer Taxpayers 


And Higher Taxes 


Congress Lightens Obliga- 
tions of Smaller Incomes 
Eliminates Some 
Nuisance Levies 


The country will have fewer taxpayers 
and higher taves. 


This will be the net result of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1434 which Congress passed ° 
last week. Prisident Roosevelt will sign 
it into law next week but will ask Con- 
gress to modify certain sections of it, 
especially the tax on vegetable oils from 
the Philippines. One section which the 
President had been doubtful over but 
which he says he now approves it, that 
calling” for publicity of income tax re- 
turns. 

Although Congress estimated that the 
tax bill would raise annual revenues by 
about $417,000,000, it does not add any 
new class of taxpayers to the revenue 
rolls. All increases are to come from 
higher rates or tighter provisions in ex- 
isting taxes. 

Taxpayers Reduced 

On the other hand, the new revenue 
bill actually cuts down the number of 
taxpayers by repealing some of the 
nuisance taxes which were enacted in 
the Revenue Act of 1932. 

Of ali the tax changes embodied in the 
bill, the revisions in the income tax struc- 
ture will probably affect more people than 
any other. Generally speaking, the re- 
vision provides for a single 4 per cent 
normai tax instead of the present nor- 
mal tax of 4 per cent on net incomes of 
$4,000 and less and 8 per cent on larger 


incomes. To compensate for this lower- 
ing of normal taxes, the new rate struc- 
N 
ew Income Levies 
A whole new set of income tax rates 
and provisions has been enacted in the 
Revenue Act of 1934. The following 
table shows what the new rates will 
mean to a married man who has no de- 
pendents and whose income is classified 
entirely as “earned income”: 
Net Income Old Law New Law 
$3.000 $29 $8 
3,500 40 26 
.000 60 44 
4,500 89 62 
5.000 100 80 
6.000 140 116 
7,000 210 172 
8.000 300 248 
9,000 390 329 
| 10,000 . 480 415 
12,000 620 602 
14.000 900 809 
16.000 1.140 1,044 
18,000 1.400 1,299 
20,000 1.680 1,589 
5.000 2.520 2,489 
30.000 3.480 3,569 
40. 5.800 5.979 
50,000 8.600 8,869 
0,000 11,900 12.239 
70,000 15.700 16.104 
80.000 0, 20,494 
100,000 30.100 30,594 
200.000 86.600 87,019 
500.000 263.600 263.944 
1.000.000 571,100 571,394 


ture provides for increases in the gur- 
taxes. 

These rate changes will result in a 
slight lowering of taxes on small incomes, 
an increase in levies on incomes in the 
middle brackets and little change in the 
upper brackets. This is shown in the 
accompanying table. These rates will ap- 
ply on 1934 incomes, on which taxes will 
not be paid until March, 1935. 
| Light Hand on Small Incomes 
The scope of the income tax brackets 
“as not been expanded to bring more 
taxpayers onto the rolis. On the con- 
trary, the bill now provides that the tax- 
payer may take a 10 per cent deduction © 
for earned income, a provision which may 
allow many small income-tax payers whose 
income is derived mainly from wages to 
reduce or eliminate their tax liability. 

One proposal which would have further 
increased the income tax without increas- 
ing the number of taxpayers was defeated 
‘before the bill left Congress. This was the 
Couzens amendment adding a flat 10 per 
cent to each income tax payment so that 
'@ man whose tax would ordinarily be 
/$50 would pay $55. This amendment, 
| passed by the Senate, was rejected by the 
'House, and the Senate then agreed to let 
it die. 

As the bill finally passed, it had a dozen 
major provisions for increasing the tax 
yield, all of them extensions, increases, or 
improvements in existing taxes. 

Sources of Increased Taxes 

The amount each is estimated to yield 
per year are: 

Capital stock tax, $95,000,000; estate tax, 
$90,000,000; gift tax, $6,000,000; revision 
of income tax rates, $25,000,000; revision of 
Capital gains and losses provisions, $30,000,- 
000; taxes on personal holding companies, 
$20,000,000; revised restrictions on business 
reorganiaztions, $10,000,000; elimination of 
consolidated returns, $35,000,000; new 
levies on partnerships, $5,000,000; changes 
in administration of gasoline, oil and pro- 
cessing taxes, $18.000,000; miscellaneous 
provisions, $20,000,000; administrative 
changes on depreciation allowances, $85,- 
000.000. 


These changes would make the total of 
new taxes $439,000,000. From this total, 
however, must be deducted the $22,000, 000 
in nuisance taxes which were repealed, 
bringing the net total of tax increases 
, down to $417,000,000. 


Presidential Tribute 
| To Late W. H. Woodin 


THE LATEST PROJECT OF PWA former Seercary of Trenury 


100-Mile-an-Hour Service Through Fund Allotments 


to 


Nation’s Railways 


New stream-lined trains, differing rad- | power and Diesel-electric power also will | 
ically in appearance from trains now in| be possible. 


The B. & O. train will be the, 


operation and capable of carrying passen- | ‘first steam-propelled stream-lined train in | 
gers at 90 to 100 miles an hour, are being this country. 


made possible through public works money. | 


Each of the B. & O.’s trains will include | 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. | six cars and locomotive, four cars being 


Ickes has announced that 


build two stream-lined trains, one operated | 


$900,000 has held in reserve. 
been allotted for a loan to the Baltimore sleeping cars. 
& Ohid Railroad Company to enable it to sengers. 


Neither train will carry 
Each will, seat 240 pas- 


To lower the center of gravity, the cars 


by steam = and the other by a Diesel- | 'and locomotives have been reduced in 


electric engin 


height and the weight has been lessened | 


This is ‘second PWA allotment for | | by use of lighter materials. 


high-speed train construction, the first be- | 


Air conditioning throughout will permit. 


ing $400,000 to the New Haven for a four- | the windows to be set flush with the sides 
car train to operate between Boston and and roof ventilators will be eliminated, 


Providence. 
Superstructure of the cars in one train 


‘will be of stainless steel, and of aluminum! the locomotives which ordinarily cause air. 


alloy in the other, thus permitting a test 
of the relative merits of both materials. 


‘thus reducing air resistance. 


A jacket will be built over the parts of 


A comparative test of the value of steam to reduce the rear-end vacuum drag. 


To the President the death in New York 

on May 3 of William H. Woodin, late Sec- 
‘retary of the Treasury, meant the loss not 

/Oonly of an official upon whose judgment 
c relied but of a personal friend. “I 
am very deeply shocked and distressed 
by the passing of my dear friend.” said 
the President when word of Mr. Woodin’'s 
death reached him. The President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt attended the funeral in 
New York City May 5. 

The following tribute was also issued 
from the White House: 

“It is known that both the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt have felt deep con- 
cern for Mr. Woodin’s health ever since 
the days in the Spring of 1933 when he 
declined to take adequate care of an ul- 
cerated throat and insisted upon working 
‘day and night during the financial crisis 
of the Nation and the many other prob- 
lems which had to be solved. 

“No man in time of war showed greater 
devotion or gave greater sacrifice than 
Secretary Woodin. He made a great 
place for himself in the hearts of all 


resistance and the rear end of each ob-| Americans and especially among those 
servation car will be tapered and rounded | who, knowing him, loved him for hime 


self.” 
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THE ROAMER’S PARADISE—WITH UNCLE SAM 


Forgotten Man of 
Depression Is 


Two Ways of Living For the Nation’s Young Wanderers 


Remembered 


NOWHERE else is the difference be- 
- tween the old and new methods: 
of administering help to the needy | 
more strikingly illustrated than in the 
transient relief activities of the — 
eral Government. 

Operating in that netherland of é 
hobo jungles and boxcar pullmans | Ee 
and on the highways of the hitch-| ~ 
hiker, there has been built up a net-) = 
work of aid for the transient which | «i 
tauches almost every county in the | wy 
United States. 

There are 259 transient centers, 
some of them containing several sub- | 
ordinate units called shelters, and 92 | 
transient camps. Emergency relief | _ 
officials or local authorities in nearly | 
every county seat maintain reference | 
centers, to which the knight of the | 
road can go for meals and a night’s| 
lodging before he is sent to a transient | 
bureau. | & 


| 
| 
| 


Probability of Abuses 

In such a gigantic system, minister- | 
ing each month to more than 150,000, 
individuals, and endeavoring to 
every homeless person food, clothing, | #. 
and a place to sleep, there are apt to Hea 
be abuses. In some instances, citizens | 
observing the transient centers in, 


—Wide “world Photo 


their towns have made this comment: 


“The transient bureaus | 
dises for bums. The Federal Govern- Tied to the Dade County line. 
Sometimes the hobo express of one 


ment is spending money to make 
county was met by that of the next. 


are para- 


hoboing easier.” 
There are undoubtedly cases wher€ phe transients were thus escorted. 

professional bums have taken advan- 

tage of Uncle Sam’s hospitality. from one county to another. But | 

Through the transient agencies some Wherever the express stopped, there. 


‘gathered in patrol wagons, and car-. 


+ 


of them have got their first thorough the local communities were flooded 


baths in many years. 
the agencies to complete the cleaning’ 
up process, to “mooch” a meal or two. 
and have continued on their aimless 
wanderings. 

To the criticism, transient workers 


finally dispersed. 


They have used’ with transients, who built their jun-. 
gle fires and sometimes annoyed the, 
residents for many days before they 


In most towns the only care avail-. 
able to the migrants was the Salva-. 


THE OLD 


reaus. 


often reply in this fashion: 
“Hoboing would go on just the same 
.if the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 


ministration didn’t maintain the bu-. 
Isn’t it better to have tne, 


tramps getting their food from the: 
Government, as do other needy per- 
sons, rather than to leave them to 
their own devices, entirely separate 
from socially redemptive influences?” 

Estimates of the number of men, 
boys, girls, women, and families roam- 
ing over the country vary. It is dif- 
ficult to get an accurate census. 

Last Autumn, when the Federal 
transient relief activities were being 
started, some of the best observers of 


to the tramps, 


was no better, and sometimes worse. | 


tion Army quarters, known as “Sallys” | 
or the city police 


Station. 

Many of the “Sallys” were inade-. 
quately equipped to shelter transients. 
Frequently the men had to sleep on. 
the floors, and bed covering was often | 
scanty. 


In the city police stations, 


care | 


After a night spent on a jail floor, pity they can be more depressed and, 


given a cup of coffee and some cereal | It is to escape these terrible moments 
and told to “get out of town that they travel so fast and so far 
- Time Limits Imposed and so continuously. 


Practically every city which pre- 


| 


“They must be doing something; | 


Nothing ¢ to de but pass ae time, and « corrai soemthing to eat, vial transients formerly ate out of 
tin cans and then rode “blind baggage” to some other place, it didn’t matter where (top left). 
ing the Winter along came the Government’s transient relief program. At the top, (right), is shown the 
new way of caring for roamers at Los Angeles, Calif. 
they lead a well-ordered life under the supervision of relief workers who understand and sympathize with 
Below, the of a transient relief one located at Phoenix, Ariz. 


To these degrading influences the. 


the transient as often as not was) blue than any one I have ever known. “keep them moving” policy universally, view he is sent to the shower room. 


in vogue was a further demoralizing | 
factor. 
Today, the scene ‘hee changed. 
The boys who were hopeless can, 


With table cloth, napkin, and well-cooked food, 


‘where any trace of vermin is removed. 


THE NEW 


HOST 


‘The Hobo Express 


Has Kindlier 
Successor 


"population, rating somewmat higher 
| in ability than the average persons 


on relief. 

About twice as many persons regis- 
ter at the bureaus during a month as 
are shown by the census figures for 
a single date. 

The turnover varies considerably, 
ranging from about 25 per cent of 
temporary residents in most of the 


' bureaus to more than 50 per cent in 
| others. 


Straight 
Whiskey 


~Photo by Mushet—Los Angeles 


7 housekeeping quarters and are treated 
in much the same manner as other 
'families on relief. Relief officials 

| agree that the heads of families are 

|'much below the single men in their 
| average ability. 


transients is so small that it is quite 
| often possible to provide for them by 
renting rooms in lodging houses and 
| without special provision of quarters. 
| Mr. Plunkert has reported that the 
FERA has spent $12,032,031 for tran- 
sient relief activities thus far, includ- 
|ing the estimated expenditures for 
April. 
| - How Funds Are Used 

The way in which the money is be- 
ing used is shown by the allocation 
of expenditures for April:. $467,847 for 
the care of intrastate transients and 
local homeless; $1,983,873 for food: 
$438,893 for new buildings; $276,005 
> new equipment; $99,183 for cash 
allowance to transients; $203,543 for 
| $53,014 for transportation. 

Figures from the Southern Pacific 
Railway company, showing that there 
was a 65 per cent decrease in the 
of trespassers ejected during 
| J anuary as compared with the same 


But dur- 


- 


After he his inter- 


for applicants. His outer clothing | 
is placed in the fumigating hamper, 


After the applicant has bathed, he 


| 


The proportion of women among, 


naturally aged 


F YOU'VE been led to believe 
there's no straight Bourbon 
whiskey left in the country at a 
price you can afford to pay, ask 
for Crab Orchard, 


This is the real article, no arti- 
ficialaging; nosynthetic coloring, 
just straight Kentucky whiskey 
bottled from the barrel. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
Ture AMERICAN MEDICINAL 
SPiRits COMPANY, 


. Lovieville, Ky. Baltimore 


NewYork + Chieage + Sen Francisce 


month last year, and a 49 per cent 


feel that they have someone to go to must wash his shirt, hose, underwear | drop during February, apparently re- 


tended to maintain quarters for tran-| going somewhere, because if they sit. 
with their problems; someone who un-' and other wearing apparel before he 


there sients enforced the rule that they | down somewhere and start to think, 


were 1,500,000 persons in the vagrant 


multitude. Despite arduous efforts to Could remain only 24 hours. 


round up all those who would classify | 


In cities where the conservation of far from pleasant ones. 


the thoughts that start to come are, 


aS migrants, the transient bureaus 


counted only 148,080 individuals at 


the last census, taken on March 15. 
Transient relief officials have been 


unable to explain the small registra-. 


tion. Most of them express the opin- 


ion that there are several hundred 


thousand more people on the road 
than’ is indicated by their figures. 


Defects in Census 
Some variation in the numbers may 


tage of the shelter offered. 


Another surprise to officials has cars covered with a little excelsior 
been the composition of the migratory was their pullman berth, and in cold 
group. Families make up 39 per cenit, weather and warm they lived in an 
of all the transients—57,578 individ- | atmosphere of engine smoke and 
uals—while only 2 per cent of the cinders. 


group—2,611 unattached 
women. 


Before the coming of the Federal, neath freight cars were largely aban- 
system of transient care, the home- doned in favor of safer spots for 
less man on the road lived a sorry travel, accidents were not uncommon. 


life. He was the forgotten man of 
the depression. 


The following tables from data sub- 


mitted by two railroads give in sta- 
tistical form the story of the rise of 
the migrant phenomenon: 

Southern Pacific Railroad; trespass- 
ers ejected: 


check made. 


transients went for weeks without a 
be explained by the fact that migrants 
traveling on the day of the census are| They lived for long periods on coffee. 
not counted. Also there is a large beans, and bread. 

group which has never taken advan-— 


'to 2,747 and 3,591 in 1933, an increase 


resources was a primary consideration! rible thing that, at 16 or 18 or 20, they 
the food given transients sank to a are faced with a future of nothing- 
dead level of monotony. Coffee, bread, ness.” 
beans, and an occasional vegetable 
stew constituted the menu at place 
after place. 

No case work of any sort was un- 
dertaken for the migrants and a sim- 
ple form of registration was the only 


Travel Fascinates Them 

_ Mr. Savery said that in his travels, 
which he made as one of the transi- 
ents, he was surprised to find that 
“the men never seem to tire of or grow 
disinterested in the country through 
which they are traveling and the 
towns they pass through.” 

“ I believe that it is the speed,” he 
observed, “travel and change, together 
with the knowledge that they are rid- 
ing free, which constitutes greatly the 
fascination of the road.” 

Intermingled with the youths and 
the migrant workers were the men 


Under such conditions of existence, 


chance to bathe or change clothing. 


In Winter they suffered —_— ex- 
posure. The hard flooring of box- 


them were criminals looking for clever 
new recruits, and degenerates and 
perverts eager to initiate boys into 
evil habits. 


Althouzh some. of the old hobo 
practices of riding the rods under- 


Fatalities Increase 


In spite of the efforts of the rail- 
road detectives to prevent mishaps. 


It is a ter-. 


‘him, 


-derstands their problems; 
who understands them. 

All over the country the new drama’ 
is being enacted. At first fearful, | 
suspicous of all that is being done for 
the wanderer approaches the 
transient bureau. 

He is met by an interviewer who 


has been especially trained for his: 


work and who has a sympathetic and. 
_— to a bed and given meal tickets. 


understanding attitude. 
Reasons for Wandering 
The interviewer endeavors to get 
the man’s background. Perhaps he 


will be able to find out why the transi- | 


ent left home. In many cases it was 
because of family trouble, because he 


was too proud to sit idle. or because 


whose influence is destructive. Among: 


relief at home was inadequate and 
he didn’t want to be a burden on his 
family. 
Whether the wanderer is merely 
passing through or intends to stay 


permanently, he has to go through: 


the same procedure to register at the 
_ bureau. 


REPEAL EVILS VS. PROHIBITION; 
AS SENATORS SEE DANGERS 


the number of trespassers killed and 
injured, it is shown by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, rose from 
2.266 killed and 2,334 injured in 1929 


Discontent With State Control Systems—Juvenile Drink- 
ing, Bootlegging Continue—Tax Returns Disappointing 


1928 ey Inc. Pet. of 21.2 per cent in the number killed 
1929 79.215 4116 be per cent in the number in- 
+115.4 During this period of tremendous 
,increase in the transient population, 

ssional 
1933 717.560 45.0 S character changed. Professiona 


-hobos became the minority. 
Ranald Savery, who in October, 1933, 
made an extensive survey of condi- 
Inc. Pct. tions among transients, estimated 


Missouri Pacific Railroad; 
ers ejected: 


1928 13,745 +09 that the hobo class comprised less 
1929 13,875 +0.9 than 10 per cent of the total. 

1930 23,892 +72.7 | He described the second class of 
1931 186,028 +6786 {migrants as the hoboing workers 
‘whose ages run approximately from 


25 years to 60. 
A Tenfold Increase 
From 1928 to 1933 there was almost the third class of migrants: 
a tenfold increase in the number of, “The third class, and the one which 
trespassers ejected railroad, affected me most decidedly, consisted 
property. During the past few years of the youngsters; boys from 14 to 22. 
the problem assumed proportions far | These kids, most of them, have never. 
beyond the ability of Incal agencies had a chance to work at a trade or 
to handle. profession, or even to learn one, and 

Most of the towns through which | as time goes on their situation be- 
the transients passed had all they’ comes mcre and more tragic. 
could do to care for their own relief | Criminal Tendencies Grow 
burden withou* aiding strangers. It “They are restless, bewildered, and 
was impossible for them to maintain | fast developing a criminal state of 
transients during the period necessary | mind. A very smoll percentage, if 
to investigate their cases, and most’ any, tell the trth in interviews and 
communities were unable to pay | _they regard the social agency as a 
transportation to places of established | Place to get by in; get fed, clothed, 
responsibility. and rested between jumps. 

Hence the system of “passing on” “They are the most unstable and 
the migrants fron. one community to erratic group of transients. They 
another d«veloped, from sheer finan-| come in town late at night and go out 
cial inability to care for them. | early in the morning. * * * 

In some places, as in Florida, where “Their most pressing needs are a 
the famous hobo express operated, _chance to learn a trade or profession, 


the methods of shifting migrants from | and the necessity of their being | 


one town to another assumed. the! brought out of the frame of mind that 

proportions of a system. they are in; that is, believing that 
The hobec express was the term they live in a world of their own 

originally used for the Miami police which is outside of and has nothing 

department’s transportation system in common with the business of nor- 

for transients. At intervals all the mal life. * * * 

\ransients in Miami were rounded up,, “In their restless moments of self- 


Mr. Savery had this to say abOUlement will be unfortunate. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Choate, therefore, when he submits his» liquor laws, to see to it that this business 


proposition for decreasing the taxes, to 
submit a report as to how the liquor traffic 


is being carried on at the present time 
and what are the profits of those engaged 
in that traffic. 

Mr. WALSH, (‘Dem.) Mass.). I have 
listened with very special interest to what 
the able Senator from Idaho has stated 
about conditions in various parts of the 
country resuiting from repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It may be that 
in future vears his utterances will be re- 
ferred to as the first public voice raised 


in a@ new movement for another national] | 


prohibition amendment. Such a move- 
While not 
agreeing with all the Senator said, I 


must admit that, unfortunately, conditions 


legalized 
law-abiding, clean, and wholesome to the_ 


of temperance, and not intemperance. 
is also the duty of the Federal and State. 


in some parts of the country are not satis- , 


factory. 


As one of those who urged the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment on the 
ground that it would promote temperance, 
I have been disappointed in the manner of 
the laxity with which some of the States 
are administering the law and with the 
liberality with which they have enacted 


liquor. 
more liberal than in the preprohibition 
days. 

When the District of Columbia liquor 
biil was before the Senate I offered an 


is controlled by laws and regulations that ' 
will make for respectability; that the 
institutions selling liquor are 


end that we may preserve the personal 
liberty and the rights of States for which 
we fought; but we cannot and will not do 
it unless the several States and officials 
and the leaders in this movement see that 
the laws are administered in the interest 
It 


governments to protect those who pay 
excise taxes and operating taxes to sup- 
press bootlegging and its attendant evils. 


Mr. Sheppard’s Views 


Mr. SHEPPARD (Dem.), of Texas. Mr. 
President, I do not desire to comment at 
length upon the liquor situation at this 


‘time. I merely desire to say that the facts 


presented and discussed make it evident ' 


that the restoration of the powers em- 


bodied in the Eighteenth Amendment, at | 
least to some effective degree, is becoming 


measures for the sale of intomicating: and more essential, 


inflexible extent originally carried in that 


‘amendment, at least to such an extent as 


‘duce to the lowest possible minimum the | 
debaucheries and the dangers of this: 


amendment forbidding the sale of liquors ' 


other than wines and beer in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday. The amendment 
was adopted by this body and now is a 
part of the law. 
that we who urged the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment have a solemn 
obligation to have this new experiment in 


istered in every possible way that may. 
tend to promote temperance. We must 
prevent a swing from one extreme to 
another. 


I thereupon call upon our people who 
were opposed to national] prohibition, who 
favored a liberal course in this country 


is too big, too lawless, too powerful, 
I did it because I felt 


will place the Nation in position to re- 


traffic an inherently lawless traffic. 
I think it is. being realized by 
“wets” and “drys” 


both 
that the liquor traffic 
too 


remorseless for the States alone to handle | 
In my judgment, the enly , 


it successfully. 


way successfully to handle it is to put it 


‘under an eternal and unchangeable legal | 
the sale of intoxicating liquors admin-| and constitutional ban, and continuously 


to endeavor to destroy it. 

I believe, however, it will be realized by 
all alike that a restoration to the National 
Government of sufficient power to deal 
with the situation, to cooperate effectively 
with the States in controlling the liquor | 
traffic, is becoming more and more! 


in the enactment and administration of , necessary. 


someone js allowed to take up his residence 
'in the bureau. He must also undergo 


a restoration, 


Tn some instances the laws ate | if not at present to the unqualified and | 


| veal a definite reduction in the number 
of transients on the road. The railroad 
ficials submitting the report attrib- 


.& medical examination. In some} yte the decrease to the work of the 
places the medical treatment may in-/| régera) agencies. 


clude typhoid fever inoculation and’ transient unattached men in the 


vaccination for smallpox. group being cared for by the Federal 
Meals Provided = Relief Administration 

Aftér the shower room and the transient bureaus are in three ap- 
medical examination he is assigned’ proximately even-age groups—those 
under 24 years of agé, the men from 
The number of men in the transient 2° t0 34, and those from 35 upward. 
bureaus varies greatly, ranging from Officials say that they are representa- 
a few score to more than 1,000. _ tive of a normal cross-section of the 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY 
WHISKEY 


STRAIGHT AS A STRING 


Most of the transient shelters have 
a definite routine which provides for 
six hours of work for the men for five 
days a week, 


Besides the work necessary to keep 

up the shelter, the various localities 
_have engaged in a wide variety of 
projects, ranging from park improve- 
ment and forestry work of the type: 
done by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to woodyard work and road. 
building. 
_ Most of the centers have barber 
shops, shoe-repair shops, gymnasiums, 
‘libraries, and well-developed recrea- 
tion programs. 


The emphasis on the work activities 

is to provide as many duties as pos- 
Sible of a nature which will prove 
helpful to the men in getting a job. 
Work is not absolutely compulsory, 
but transient directors say only an. 
‘insignificant proportion refuse it. 
' Courses in formal school subjects 
such as English, science, and mathe- 
matics are offered in’ many of the 
bureaus. Others give training in car- 
-pentry work and the trades. 

In return for his 30 hours of work 
a week the transient. receives his food, 
clothing, shelter, and 90 cents a week 
spending money. If he wishes to re- 
turn to his home, he will be given a 
chance to earn extra money to pay 
his transportation. Extra hours of 
‘work are also permitted to enable the 
man-to earn money for good clothes.) | 
If he can prove he has a job awaiting ke ai 


19 
NATIONAL PARK 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Vacat 
Netongl Pork Year| 


Bcene on Logan Pase 
Detour, through Glacier 
Park by bus in 26 hours, 
only $15.50 all-expense. 


him in another city his fare there will 
be paid. 

| The cost of meals per day, through- 
out the country, according to the 
statisticians of the Transient Relief 
Division, averages about 25 cents; 
lodging is about 25 cents; and these) 
costs, plus the cash allowance and 
clothing, make it necessary to spend 
‘about 80 cents a day for each tran- 


‘sient. 


Food served at the centers, according | 
to William J. Plunkert, Director of, 
‘Transient Relief Activities, is of ex-. 
cellent quality. 


Cost of Meals 


A typical breakfast menu submitted 
by the Springfield, Ill., Transient Bu- 
reau shows that at an average cost 
of 6 cents the following foods were 
served: Stewed rice, stewed peaches, 
fried crisp bacon, bread, butter, and 
coffee. A dinner containing potatoes | 
and onion soup, baked pork and beans, 
mashed potatoes, bread, and coffee 
was served at the same bureau for an 
average cost of 5 cents. Supper cost 
4 cents and consisted of roast beef: 
hash, vegetable salad, bread, and cof-. 
fee. The number of persons fed at 


by Great Northern. 


Mountains. Enjoy the hospitality 


tain chalets. Play golf, ride trail, 
catch trout, camp, hunt wid 
with a still or movie camera. 


For full information. illustrated 


J. Dickinson, P. T. M.. 
Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


these meals averaged about 625. 


Be sure to include Glacier Park. See 
some of its 60 glaciers, its 250 romantic 
alpine lakes, its thousands of waterfalls, 
its spectacular snowcapped Rocky 


famous hotels and picturesque moun- 


Write Mr. Dickinson 


ture or all-expense itineraries, write A. 
Great Northern 
Dept. N. 


Cheaper ‘hon before 


Plan a western trip this summer—out where the American 
dollar is par. Take advantage of greatly reduced Great 
Northern train fares, lower cost meals on Empire Builder 
dining cars, Pullman fares one-third lower and reduced 
hotel charges at Glacier National Park and other on 
grounds in the Northwest served 


Go 
Empire Builder 
cheaper than driving 
and observation cors/ 
hike, © 


game to Glacier Park, 


Pacific Northwest, 

Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
Crater Lake, Alaska, 
Mt. McKinley, California 


and other National Parks, d 
optional returning 


litera- 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the Empire Builder. 


Transient families are given lighti 
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Turning Spotlight 
On Good and Evil 
In Recovery Plan 


New Deal’s Merit and Faults 
Discussed by U. S. Cham- 
ber; ‘‘Time to Stop Crying 
‘Wolf’, Says President 


A field day for criticism of the Recovery 
program was indulged in by speakers ad- 
dressing the annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States meeting in Washington during the 
past week. 

On one day. ten separate individuals had 
ten different complaints to make concern- 
ing some phase of the New Deal. At the 
end of those speeches, President Roosevelt, 
in a message to the Chamber, suggested 
that it was time to stop crying “wolf” and 
to cooperate in working for recovery. 

The burden of criticism was that: 

Taxes are becoming unbearable; the 
Government railroad policy points to Fed- 
eral ownership of the lines: processing 
taxes under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act are cuiting down wheat consumption; 
farm markets face trouble through Gov- 
ernment regulation of commodiiv ex- 
Changes; foreign trade policies mav cause 
trouble unless indusiry is consulted: in- 
creased expenditures threaten Government 
eredit; arbitrary of the Public 
Works Adminisiration. are holding up re- 
vival of the construction industry; NRA 
codes are revealing inconsistencies. poli- 
tics is playing a part in grants of public 
works money; and the securities aci and 
promised stock exchange regulation are 
causing a stoppage of private investment. 

Message from President 

President Rovsevelt in his message to 
the meeting, addressed to Henry I, Harri- 
man, president of ihe Chamber of Com- 
merce, said: 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


To Ease Burden 
Of Indebtedness 


BUSINESS HANDICAPS AND BUSINESS STIMULANTS—GIVING IN- | — 
DUSTRY ITS HEAD—GOVERNMENT POLICY OF ENCOURAGING | 
SELF-GOVERNMENT UNDER NRA CODES | 


‘Both Corporations and Cities 
Affected by Plan Which Is 
Near End of Three-year 


| USINESS MEN, having aired a mullti- 
tude of grievances at the Chamber of 
Commerce convention, are back home to- 


day, at work again under the new national 
rules of NRA and AAA. 

They carried with them the admonition 
from President Roosevelt to “stop crying 
wolf and to cooperate in working for re- 
covery and for the continued elimination 
of evil conditions of the past.” 

Left behind was the impression thal 
business in this country would forge ahead 
if only Congress would ease the rules for 
selling securities to the public and would 
refrain from imposing stringent rules on 
the country's stock exchanges. 

That. too, is the cry of the two commit- 
tees appointed by General Hugh Johnson, 
NRA administrator, to report on ways to 
stimulate busine@s so that more jobs can 
be provided. 

ARE SIGNS that business men 
may realize part of their wish. 

In the first place, modification of the 
Securities Act still is on the agenda of 
prospective legislation. 

In the second place, President Rooseve!i 
is giving signs that he may heed industry's 
plea to be Jet alone for a while. 

The President intends to spend most of 
the time, xiter Congress adjourns, until 
the middle of September, away from 
Washington. 

During that period business can get its 
mind off the national capital and on its 
own problenis. It will be expected to ac- 
commodate itself to the new rules pro- 


| Effort 
The result, so far as observers here can 
see, is likely to be a slackening in manu: | 
facturing activity, and a tendency toward 
price recessions. This process already is 
reported at work. 
The silk industry plans a complete shut- 
down during the week of May 14 to 21. 


For three vears Congress has been try- 
ing to aid those who cannot pay what 
they owe by enabling them to pay part 
of their debts. It has been enacting 
progression to permit com- 
ring Position of obligations where adjustment 
The textile industry is planning further ,is necessary to get back to normai without 
curtailment of operation. These moves | the usual procedure in bankruptcy. 
are made in the interest of ee First there was action in the 72nd Con- 
price levels by curtailing supplies available gress. The bankruptcy laws were amended 


for market, ‘to enable railroads in time 
of trouble to 
In other lines prices are being shaded by  ggroct reorganizations. It authorized the 


wholesalers. Many lines of goods in the all 

. é ptcy courts to exercise original 

clothing og magi expected to be some- jurisdiction in proceedings for relief by 

ici compositions and extensions of debts. 
Another reason to expect official recognl- The same relief was accorded also to in- 


tion of the price situation is found in the’ 4.,; : 
latest report of farm values. It shows without the 
that, while industrial prices are bein Now in the present Congress legislation 
maintained at the highest level of the re- has been passed by both h 

be A ouses to modify 
covery period, farm prices have had an- the bankruptcy law by setti 
other relapse. This complicates the prob- picy y setting up a system 
lem of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and emphasizes the conflict 
between its policy and that of NRA. 

x* re 
T A TIME when the price control 
policies of NRA are under critical ex- 

amination, a further venture into indus- 
trial price fixing has been sanctioned by 
the President. ‘Subject to approval of a court. 

This move involves the retail tire’ These last two bills passed the House 
and battery trade. Under the code for this at the extra session in 1933 and have just 
industry, which becomes effective May 14, passed the Senate. Their amendments are 
minimum prices are to be fixed, based on being adjusted in conferences. 
the “lowest reasonable cost.” Terms of the Plans 

The prices determined upon start with 


units in this country may petition the 
courts for approval of refinancing plans. 
Forty-two States are said to be affected. 
In addition, legislation has been passed 
by both houses similarly to modiiy the 
‘bankruptcy laws to enable corporations 
other than the railroads to reorganize by 
arrangements with the majority creditors. 


under which 2,000 cities and other taxing | 


The municipal bankruptcy bill (H. 


New Legislation | A New Rural Relief Problem 


Idle Cotton Acres — 


Unemployment as Result of Planters’ Evasion of AAA 
Contracts for Crop Curtailment 


YEEKING to solve the problem of over- 

production in cotton, the AAA ‘Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration) now 
recognizes that it has created, indirectly, a 
problem of rural unemployment. 

By removing 15,000,000 acres of southern 
farm land from cultivation, the Federal 
Government puts in jeopardy in spite of 
plans to the contrary, the hundreds of 
thousands of families that formerly 
worked that land. 

The AAA today is facing that situation. 

It has called into Washington for a con- 
ference during the present week all agents 
who are charged with enforcing contracis | 
that have been signed with cotton growers. 

Those contracts bind the landowners to 
keep the same number of tenants as they 
had in the past, unless there can be shown 
extraordinary reasons for a reduction. 


Pressure to Reduce 
Share Cropping 


ducing the number of tenants on a farm. 
The acreage reduction contracts contain 
provisions designed to prevent this, but 
enforcement has been inadequate. As a 
result the number of rural unemployed is 
increasing. 

3. The percentage of rental payments 
paid to tenants for cotton land taken 
out Of use is less than in other crops. 

4. The way the 1934 cotton contracts 
have been drawn has produced confusion 
in the classification of types of tenantry, 
of which there are several in the South. 

PROCESSING TAX TEST 
yO finance the cotton-control program 
aud all of the other tarm-adjustment 
programs of the AAA, ‘here has been 
created the processing tax. “ 

That tax, levied on the Nation’: food- 

stuffs, now is being attacked in court on the 


But with 40 per cent of the cotton acre- | pround that it is class legislation because 


age out from under the plow, the pres- 
sure to cut down the number of “share 
croppers” and other farm tenants admit- 
tedly is great. 

Said Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture: 

“We have received a considerable num- 
ber of complaints of displacement of ten- 
ant farmers in violation of the spirit of 
the eontract. The number so dispossessed 
is not subject to precise determingtion. 

“However, there has been a_ sufficient 
number of complaints that it seems de- 


sirable that some mechanism be devised 


whereby those tenants who have been 
taken advantage of will have an oppor- 
tunity to present their complaints directly 
to the Administration and be assured that 


/@ prompt investigation will result.” 


The Secretary let it be known that in- 


‘it takes money from the geneta! public 
to give to the farmer. A New England 
_textit: mill, by refusing to pay the 4.2 
cents « pound tax on cotton, has precipi- 
tated the court test. 

Processing taxes at present are the cen- 
ter of controversy. 


Stwangely, most of the objection .o them 


i 
is coming from the farmers thcinselves, 


not from the city people, who are sup- 
‘posed to pay. 

Thus, dairy farmers, turning down a 
j rorram of production control, were prin- 
cipally moved by objection to having the 
tex placed on their product, 

Bec{-cattle growers, now seeking to get 
help from the Federal Government, still 


Puzzle for the NRA 


In Telegraph Code 


Question of Including Trade 
Control Causes Trouble 


Most NRA codes are divided into two 
parts—labor and hours, and trade prac- 
tices. Baffling both NRA and the two big 
telegraph companies is the question of 
adopting a half code with just wage and 
hour provisions, or including trade con- 
trol. 

Agreed are the two telegraph systems 
that competition is pretty fierce. However, 
Postal Telegraph officials think the prac- 
tices should be regulated, whereas West- 
ern Union officials failed to express any 
alarm over competitive methods. They 
resumed their discussions at an NRA hear- 


‘ing May 2. 


The first code hearing was held April 
4 after months of effort by NRA to get 
the telegraph officials together. A private 
conference followed April 12. Now a re- 
convened hear.ng is scheduled for May 16. 

Counsel for Postal, Howard L. Kern, 
said wage and hour conditions, classified 


‘by NRA as “whelly unsatisfactory,” could 


not be corrected unless some correctives 
are found to eliminate “wasteful and un- 
fair practices.” 


‘SUGAR UNDER AAA 
| 


‘to be the first that ties in with interna- 


ATEST to come under the arm of the 
‘ AAA is sugar. That product is due 


v\ional controls. 

The task of fixing quotas of sugar for 
beet-sugar-producing States and for in- 
dividuai farmers within those States now 
is under way. 

Doubt is expressed, however, that the 
beet sugar areas of the couptry will be 
able te produce the 1,550,000 tons that 
they are allowed for 1934. Owing to delay 
in enacting legislation, contracts with 
groweis have been delayed so that plant- 
ing is late. Dry weather conditions in 
(he West also are unfavorable to the crop. 


are opposed to any use of a tax to rais» AS worked out the program calls for 

“My Dear Mr. Harriman: Will you vided by Congress and to make a demon- $5.20 for a class C tire for use on smaller 5950), modified from the measure as it “ividuals violating, their acreage reduction money to finance that program. They 0Uunty payments to farmers on the basis 

please convey to the members of the gipation of ability to absorb some of the cars. The highest price for this class and passed the House, would permit cities Contracts could have withheld from them think that the 2.25-cent-a-pound tax on ©! $6.50 a ton for beets, compared with 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States my very cordial greetings. 
“Since your last session, widespread and 
significant improvements in our economic 


life have taken place. In the main, Ameri- ~ 


can business men have cooperated patri- 
otically. 
“T hope that increasingly intelligent. co- 


operation between the Federal Government. 


and the commercial interests of the coun- 
try will stimulate the progress of our re- 
covery. 
Time to Stop Crying ‘Wolf’ 
“Congress has been and is doing its part 


and within the next few weeks there is. 


every probability that the legislative pro- 
gram for this session will be definitely 
completed. The Federal Government wil! 
continue its unceasing efforts to stimulate 
employment, increase American values and 
bring about a more wholesome condition. 
Private businesé can and must help to take 
up the slack. 


“Your membership largely represents 


those interests which, from motives of self-. 


interest as well as good citizenship, have a 
leading role to play. The people as a 
whole will be impatient of those who com- 
plain and of those who hold out false 
fears. It is time to stop crying ‘wolf’ and 
to cooperate in working for recovery and 


for the continued elimination of evil con-| 


ditions of the past. 

“I confidently count on the loyalty and 
continued support of the Chamber of | 
Commerce of the United States.” 

Recovery in Great Britain 

Mr. Harriman, in his address to the 
gathering of business men, defended many 
phases of the present recovery program. 
He dealt at length with the recovery in 
Great Britain, which he told his listeners 
was due to a number of factors that are | 
not present as they are in the United | 
States to complicate the problem of the. 
Federal Government. 

“As I examine our present trend in 
public affairs,’ he said, “I do not find evi-| 
dence of a public desire to substitute a new | 
economic or political system for those un- 
der which we have made such rapid prog- 
ress for a cenutry and a half. I do find, 
however, strong evidence of a desire to 
correct existing evils and to prevent the. 
recurrence of such an economic debacle | 
as that which occured in 1929.” 

Program of Silas Strawn 

Silas Strawn, former president of the 
Chamber and a Chicago attorney, who. 
started the criticism of the recovery pro-. 
gram, outlined five requirements that he. 


considered needed for the revival of in- © 


vestment and of industry. They were: 
1.—The restoration of confidence in 

(a) The stability of our Government 
accordance with the principles laid down 
by its founders. 

(b) The soundness of our currency and 
its anchorage to gold without fluctuation 
in its gold value. 

(©) The maintenance of our national 
credit and the rejection of the idea that— 
governments should be engaged: to ‘sup- 
plant. rather than temporarily io supple- 


meni private credil. 


balancing of budgets, National, 
State and local, so that business men may , 
knew the obligations they must meet. 

3.—Definite announcement that emer- 
gency legislation is ended or at least 
abandoned until we see whether that al-. 
ready psssed can he implemented or is 
effective. 

4—Revision of the Securities Act and 
amendments of the Stock Exchange Bill. 
5.--Recognition of the fact that we are 


a part of the world and that a policy of in- | * 2 Chaneves in Tariffs To do this job we cannot wait the fiv i that good position is best assured by ing 
tensive nationalism is wholly inconsistent @TILL ANOTHER ATTACK on NRA d fi travis electros 
with the welfare and development of “’ impends, It is to come from the Na- ays necessar y to pr int ona glossy paper. 


American business. 


The ‘National’ Bureau’ 
Of Standards Again 


Old Name Resumed Because of 
Confusion of Symbols 


A fine pogger resulied when the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards became, by the 
old Department of Commerce and Labor 
order, simply the Bureau of Standards. So 
now the Bureau becomes again the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, by order of 
the Secretary of Commerce; resuming the 
name under which it was established by 
Congress in 1901. 

Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, Director of the 
Bureau, explained last week the confusion. 
res@ting irom the order issued soon after | 
the establishment of .the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, cutting the “Na- 
tional” from the Bureau's official) name. 
Measuring apparatus certified by the Bur- 
eau was from that time stamped “BS” 
instead of “NBS”. But “BS” was also 
Sslampec on measuring instruments by 
State Bureaus of Standards, by one man- 
ulacturer, and by the British Standards 
Institution. 

From’ now oh the stamp of thé Bureau 
will bear the former letters, “NBS”. 


biguity. 


This | 
symbol is now unique and free from am-_ 


millions of unemployed. 

x 
URING THAT PERIOD the Nation. 
Recovery Administration is going to 
follow a policy of cooperation. 


That was assured by W. Averill Harri- | 


man, special assistant administrator, when 
he said, on May 1: 


“I wish most emphatically to. point out 


that those of us who have been in NRA 
have the sole wish to bring about true in- 


dustrial self-government in the shortest that practice: 


possible time. There ie no intention, ex- 
pressed or iluplied, to force industry 


trary, the wish is to help industry properly 
to govern itself. There is no desire to em- 
ploy coercive methods. 

“I do wish to say, however, that the 
reason why NRA has had to take an ac- 


enough ahead. These 
asked NRA to tackle problems which in- 
dustry itself should be solving. Of course, 
if we are to have price provisions in codes, 
then it is necessary for NRA, or some gov- 
ernmental agency, to exercise supervision 
over these price clauses,” 

At the same time that Mr. Harriman 
was setting out this NRA»policy of: mini- 
mum interference with business, Dédnald 
Richberg, general counsel, was assurisig 
that self-government for industry and not 


a court drive for enforcement of code re-. 
 strictions was contemplated. by 


the gov- 
ernment. 
T WAS JUST one year ago that industry, 
through the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States. was asking for the tyP@ ponement until October of the test case 
of business self-government now provided | 


by NRA. 

Now, a year later, a poll of members of 
the Chamber revealed that 40 per cent of 
those replying found very material bene- 


fields, While about 45 per cent were skep- 
tical of this New Deal agency. 

The latter expressions “varied from 
statements that there had been a slight 
benelit to statements that industrial condi- 
tions had become more tense and that it 
was debatable whether progress was being 
retarded or improved by NIRA. 


General Hugh Johnson, however, has_ 


said that het knows of no industry that 
wants to give up its code under the NRA. 
OT ONLY did skepticism concerning 
NRA come from business men. _ It 
came as well from William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. 
His plaint, however, differed from that 
of the industrialists. Said he: 
“The national recovery program has 
come to a dead standstill. 
“It is the opinion of labor and labor rep- 
resentatives that a further substantial re- 


brought about immediately. 
“There is no other remedy available. In- 
dustrial leaders, while assuming a neea- 


tive position. offer no plan or suggest no 


practical measure through which the re- 
maining 10000,000 idle workers can e 
given employment.” 

This story was told President Roosevelt 
by Mr. Green. He demanded that some- 
thing be done by NRA to force a lowering 
of hours of industry. 

That program. advanced at the March 
code congress in Washington, appears now 
to have been abandoned in deterence to 
the wishes of employers. 


tional Recovery Review Board, headed by | 
known Chicago! 


Clarence Darrow, well 
criminal lawyer. This board was ap- 
pointed to determine how small business 


has fared under the Recovery Adminis-. 


tration. 


A critical report, charging monopolistic | 


practices under NRA, has been prepared 
and signed by four of the five members of 
the Board. Mr. Roosevelt said that he 
would release the report during the present 
week, 

Members of the Review Board feel that 


the things they have found will have 2| dustrial Recovery Act. 
In that! 


profound influence on Congress. 
body are some members whe now are de- 
manding that the anti-trust laws be re- 
stored to full force and effect. ‘This restor- 
ation is not to be asked by the Board, how- 
ever. 

NRA officials think that if attacks from 
labor and small business fronts keep up, 
industry may soon be found on the firing 
line battling for NRA instead of attack- 
ing it. 

x* * 
R MANY WEEKS warnings have been 
heard trom General Johnson and oth- 
er NRA officials. advising business to keep 
prices down. Now reports received here 
definitely disclose the basis for these ad- 
monitions to business men, 

These reports show that buyers are re- 
sisting the higher prices that have come in 
the wholesale and retail trade. Goods are 
backing up as consumers slow down their 
purchases. 


| ministration dues. 


to act tempts of some Code Authorities to collect PT° 
according to NRA insistence. To the con- | assessments under the plan for using the; [Continued on Page 14, 


up, 


is government supervision of the expenses 
tive part iy code administration is because . 
some indus'ries have not been thinking far | 
industries have, 


| It provides that funds collected for code 


possible unsettling effect that it might have 
should the decision be against the law, 


/past week and would have been decided in 
, June, under the regular course. However, | 


“> Officials preferred not to press the issue at | 
fits, 15 per. cent found benefits to special, 4 


desire on the part of the highest Washing- 
ton officials, privately expressed, to give in- 


‘at the NRA detractors in an address at 
‘Columbus, O., May 4. 


Strategy he described as “Napoleonic,” in- 


‘ness men kept alive economically today 


wages can the American market be ex- 
duction in the hours of labor must be! : - 


type is $6.70. to petition the courts for scaling down 
‘their indebtedness when holders of 51 
per cent of their obligations agree 
on the plan. Before the plan could 
become. operative ‘holders of 66 2/3 per 
cent of the amounts in each class of obli- 


fMHE USE of ithe NRA eagles involves a 
definite problem of control for NRA 
officials. 

At first code authorities sought power to 
grant and withdraw the Blue Eagle as a 
means of disciplining members of an in- 
dustry who failed to pay their code ad- 


Claims would have to consent to the plan. 
The total municipal indebtedness has been 
estimated at upwards of $16,000,000.000. 
/These terms are stricter than in the 
measure as it passed the House. 


Said General Johnson of the effects of 


“A few weeks’ experience with the at- 


ol A 
Blue Eagle to aid their efforts conclusively | Column 7.) 


/gation and 75 per cent of the aggregate, 


The original bill, as It passed the House, 
vided that the reorganization ma- 


the bounty payments for which they pro- 
vide. Other action also is contemplated. 
This whole subject of rural unemploy- 


ment in the South came to a head with . 


the completion of a study by Prof. Calvin 
B. Hoover, of Duke University, who was 
asked by the AAA to survey that situa- 
tion. 

Professor Hoover reported that: 

1. There have been many cases in which 
tenant farmers have not received the full 
payment to which they were entitled by 
the 1933 contract, sometimes because 
landlords did not fulfill their obligations. 

2. The operation of the acreage reduc- 
tion program creates a motive for re- 


‘hog; 1s being passed back on the farmer 
/so that he is paying, rather than the con- 
sumer. or the processor. 

Officials of the AAA, studying this prob- 
leu: , explain that on nonperishable farm 
prceducts like cotton and wheat and corn, 
the tax is passed on and does not react 
hack on the farmer. On perishable prod- 
ucts iike hogs, part of the tax, in their 
opinion, is paid by the farmer, part bv 
the consumer. 

But in return the farmer, they say, gets 
a machine for controlling production and 
gains from the price gains that result 
from 2s smaller output. 


$4.50 « year ago. However, parity prices 
ci beets are to be determined on a re- 
fional basis, according to an announce- 
‘ment by Chester Davis, Administrator of 
the AAA, This means that farmers in 
cone area may receive more from the Gov- 
ernment than those in another area. 
_ A processing tax is to be levied on sugar, 
but this is expected to result directly in 
‘no increase in price to the consumer, be- 
couse the tariff is to be reduced approxi- 
mately as much: as the tax is raised. 
Quotas from Cuba, the Virgin Islands, 
-Hawai:. and the Philippines have been the 


|subject of extended and heated con- 


troversy. 


demonstrated that rackets were growing! 
especially in local code authority 
agencies. The way to prevent such rackets 


of code administration and government 
regulations of government insignia.” 

A plan for that supervision now has 
been devised and forwarded to all code 
authorities. 
administration are to be regarded as trust 
funds. In order that the assessments will | 
be equitable and that the possibility of 
racketeering and extravagance will be. 
‘eliminated, each code authority is re-| 
quired to submit for prior approvement of | 
_the administrator a budget and a plan of. 
assessment. 


| 
JN AN EFFORT to avoid a Supreme 
Court test of the Recovery Act, with the 


Government legal officials obtained a post- 


before the court. 
This case was to be argued during the 


this time. 
That is just another indication of the 


dustry a chance to adjust itself to the new 
rules in the months ahead. 
x * 
pracen with criticism from a variety of 
sources, including some within the 
Government, General Johnson struck back 


He charged that the same interests that 
led the country prior to 1929 and guided 
the country into its economic collapse now 
are back seeking to gain control. Their 
first-hand. 
volving the plan to “divide and conquer” 
the friends of the New Deal. He defended 
NRA against charges that it is in conflict 
with the farm relief program, on the 
ground that only by raising prices and 


panded for the sale of farm products. The 
charge that NRA is hurting the “little 
fellow” in business he dismissed by as- 
serting that only through the NRA were 
thousands upon thousands of small busi- 


Protection of the small concern he re- 
garded as the chief object of his organ- 
ization. 

He questioned the right of workers to 
strike on a scale that would jeopardize re- 
covery. And, said General Johnson, en- 
forcement of NRA must come through co- 
operation and net through the courts. 


Under Recovery Act 


‘Threat to Match Industry as 
| Found by Commission 


Maiches, quicksilver, and wool felt hai 
-bodies—reports of the Tariff Commission 
on these three items have been approved 
by the President, so the Commission) an- 
nounced last week. The reports were | 
‘under Section 3(e) of the National | In- 


The investigations on the three com- 
modities were requested by the President. 
With respect to quicksilver and wool felt 
hat bodies, the Commission found that 
conditions in those industries regarding 
imports since the adoption of agreements 
‘or codes of fair competition are not such 
as to render these agreements and codes 
‘ineffective and that no basis of action by 
the President under Section 3(e¢) is at 
present afforded. 

As for matches, the complaint resulted 
from the differences in pvice between do- 
mestic and foreign matches with colored 
stems, and the Commission found that im- 
ports of the colored-stem variety are be- 
ing made wnder condiiions that seriously 
threaten the domestic match industry un- 
der a code of fair competition. But th: 
President is withholding an Executive or- 
der pending the outcome of Section 610 oi 
the Revenue Bill which, if passed, will pro- 
vide a remedy. 


of a magazine. 


New York Office 
SUN BUILDING 


for the Time: 
MAGAZINE 


If we did, we could not go to press Saturday after- 
noons with the complete news and timely interpre- 
tation of that very week. and deliver our news- 
magazine to nine-tenths of our circulation Monday. 


With 


NEWSPAPER SPEED 


The United States News is unique among the 
periodicals of America. Why? 


1. Because it alone of all national publica- 
tions is devoted entirely to the one theme of 
maximum importance today—national affairs. 


2. Because it alone of all news-weeklies is 
published at the national capital and is pro- 
duced by a staff which gathers all information 


3. Because its staff of writers has been 
trained through many years of experience and 
contacts with government to supply the im- 
mediate interpretation most needed today. _ 


4. Because it not only presents the news up 
to date, but gives simultaneously the back- 
ground so essential to a clear understanding of 
the events of these stirring times. 


While the Government rests over the week-end. 
The United States News is traveling through the 
mails. It is available on Mondays everywhere east 
of Kansas City—the fastest job being done today of 
news-gathering and news-writing in the perspective 


What do we mean by Magazine Perspective? 


All the important news told with simplicity and 
intelligently 
thus giving every article a vitality and sustaining 
interest far beyond the publication date. 


comprehensiveness, yet 


These are days when quick action is demanded. 
The tempo of the age requires a cutting through of 
tradition and of old methods—to find new ways of 
meeting a need. We are streamlining the news of na- 


tional affairs! 


We now offer you an opportunity of stream- 
lining your advertising—a simple way to over- 
come mechanical difficulties and cut’ through 


the resistance you have 


in display pages for fine magazine copy. 


Our column width has been adjusted so that 
with only a slight change in the screen of half- 
tones (and we will gladly bear any extra ex- 
pense of such mechanical changes) you can 
use exactly the same copy you now use in any 
of the leading magazines. | 


Bear in mind that our forms close Saturdays but 


or mats in our hands Friday night—yes, the night 


before we go to press. 


We print in our own plant at 22nd and 'M Sts.. 


summarized, 


had in getting visibility 


Washington. using two sextuple presses at a speed 
low enough to insure good printing, 


The forms of every page 


are open until ] P. M. 


on Saturdays. We are in the mails by 6 P. M. for 
delivery not earlier than Monday. Send for further 


details. 


Let us send you a special advertising issue illus- 
trating the use of magazine as well as newspaper 


copy. 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON 


Che States 


Chicago Office 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 
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1798,” Mr. Griffin says, “the practice has _ pe they would have paid had the lower rates ; vance and everything clicked when the! 7,° : : 
LEAKS IN FEDERAL FUNDS ‘grown until at the prevent tune the com- An Early Christmas prevailed. | event came of. 
ne mittee has uncovered the 370 items of this | Tre company claimed that the lower. will be al mith bes annot Escape the Sentence 
Vi L TRE ASURY’S ‘B ACK DOOR’ character in our laws, permitting, with- | For Telephone Users: ates were confiscatory, Referring to this | tee P 
= : out any scrutiny by this or any other | claim, Chief Justice Hughes pomted out | the President in New York harbor, plans|" Defendants awaiting trial on charges of 
ne Congress, estimated expenditures of $2,- | 


that its capital stock rose from $9,000,000 | ,4\¥6 been worked out down to minute de- 

| | violating the National prohibition laws 

304,784,450 for the fiscal year 1935, as dis- Chicago Subscribers to Get an_ 1991 to $150,000,000 in 1930. Said the | Piper 

a House Proposal to Reduce Flow of Cash Through 370 ciosea in the budget. “Numerous addi- ents ‘ Chief Justice: “The financial history of | . ‘were overjoyed no § r repe 

. P 5 ~ | 18 Million Dollar Gift the Illinois company repels the suggestion | _ ON May 31, at 11 a. m., the United States | the igth amendment when the Supreme 
| 


Permanent Appropriations were uncovered in the course of the hear- that during all these years it was suffer. | fleet, dressed up in its go-to-meeting tog 


f th nited States ruled tha 

ings which imcrease this estimate of ex- | Chicago telephone users can thank the ing from confiscatory rates,” With be dismissed 

i. Congress has been living in a fool's has set itself to the task of stopping this P¢mditures very materially. Then, in ad- ‘Supreme Court of the United States for All in all, it was a bad day for public Sener oak te rear “Leen” with | But the court had no such surprise 

“" paradise for generations in respect to real | practice and has favorably reported to Cition to permanent automatic appropria- | a late-Spring visit from Santa Claus. Un- Uc'lities. The court handed down a simi- 10" 4 ictant Secretary of the Navy, Col.|package for those already convicted and 
costs of government. So believes the House the House the Griffin bill (H. R. 9410), tions, there are numerous decisions of | der a ruling, handed down April 30, these lar ruling sustaining an order of the Ohio | yy 


nry L. Roosevelt. Navy Secretary! serving sentences for prohibition law vio- 
; Committee on Appropriations. }roviding that permanent appropriations the Comptroller General, having the ef- ‘lucky subscribers will get an $18,000,000 : er gar rote oe Claude A. Swanson will be aboard che | jatlons. "Oa April 30 the court refused to 
S; For 130 years it has been cluttering uy be subject to annual consideration and {¢ct of Acts of Congress, called ‘special | rcbate from the Illinois Bell Telephone Co lower rates wag natural eel The court | “Indicnapolis” with the President. ‘decide a case involving this very point, 
o the Federal statute books with laws, bind- appropriation by Congress. Representa- {Unds,’ in the Treasury, to be automati-| It was almost eleven years ago that W(t ou to say that if a utility ee Heading the procession will be the flag-' 80 those now behind the bars have lost 
ing on future Congresses, through whicn tive Griffin (Dem,), of Brooklyn, N. ¥,, C@lly disbursed. * * * Congress has spas- | the Iliinois Commerce Commission de- ©’? Per cent on the value of its p — shi . Ponantvenie” flying the four-star one of their main hopes for a quick re- 
millions of dollars automatically go our ‘ts sponsor, who is chairman of the House MOdically, but at long intervales, voiced | cided to reduce the rates charged phone '“© ‘tes are not confiscatory. blue flag of the Commander-in-chief, Ad- | turn to circulation. 
the back doors of the Treasury every year Appropriations subcommittee on perma- | P*0tests against the growth of these per- | subscribers in the Chicago area. Before 14° ‘miral Sellers. Following will come the air-| The court's action denies a hearing in 
without the knowledge, consent, or ap- nent appropriations, says “millions upon ™@nent appropriations, but no general | the new rates could go into operation the The N avy Shines Up ‘craft carriers “Saratoga” and “Lexington” | the case of U. S. ex rel. Nerbonne v. Hill, 
proval of the sitting Congresses millions of dollars are surreptitiously and '€form has been attempted.” |telephone company obtained a court or- . which then will head for a favorable spot | Warden, No. 989. 
All this time it has been a habit of one automatically taken out of the Treasury's! The Hou.e committee in its report on | der which held up the whole plan. | For Bic Ins ectiONn and spout airplanes by the dozen for the | 
Congress to make what are called “per- back door every year.” |the Griffin bill said Congress has no con-| The legal tie-up persisted though | © P air maneuvers to follow. | All-American Canal Work . 
manent appropriations,” binding future” The budget of 1935 disclosed 117 of | Stitutional authority to bind posterity by | months and years of futile negotiating. | Cruisers and destroyers will come next, | 
Congresses, with the result that the sit- these items of “permanent appropriation.” |!aws to expend money from the Treasury | All the time, the company was piling up Presidential Review in a Month, then the battleships, and last of all the’ PQIDS are to be asked next week ‘or 
ting Congress from year to year has no The Griffin subcommittee hearings un- | Without annual action by Congress. The - contingent fund to pay back to sub- 2 : T ” vessels of the train (hospital, supply, fuel. initial construction work on the All- 
opportunity to examine, or at times to carthed 253 additional “permanent ap- Committee says it complicates govern- | scesmers in case the lower :ates ever es- Fleet Trimmed Up and repair ships). American Canal project in the Umperial 
have even knowledge of, the existence of propriations,” all running along merrily | ment bookkeeping and conceals many re- caped from the jungle of litigation. The  wyon the Navy decided to see how fast Finally the entire fleet, headed by the, Valley of California, according to the 
such prior permanent appropriations. year after year. |ceipts and expenditures from Congress, |fund consisted of the difference between | 


it could put 110 ships through the Pan- President's flagship, will line up again and announced plans of the Federa) Bureau 


The Committee, pointing out these facis. “From a modest beginning in an Act of (Continued on Page 14, Column 3.} ‘what subscribers actually paid and what ama Canal, it made its plans well in ad-, proceed to anchorage in the Hudson river. of Reclamation. 


ways 
kind your throat 


so round, so firm, so fully packed—no loose ends 
thats why youll find Lucktes do not dry out 


We like to tell about the finer tohaccos in are made. They’re so round and firm, so free from a | 


Luckies—the choicest Turkish and domestic, and _ loose ends. That’s why Luckies “keep incondition’’ | 
only the mild;clean center leaves—they taste | —that’s why you’ll find that Luckies do not dry 
Ya | better—then “‘It’s toasted’’—for throat protec- | out—an important point to every smoker. Luckies 


tion. But we’re just as proud of the way Luckies are always—in all-ways!—kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 
V Luckies are all-ways kind to your throat ay 


Only the Center Leaves — these are the Mildest Leaves 


Copyright, 1934, The American Tobacco Company. 
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What the Various States Are Doing: 


Advances in Business Barometers 


Taxpayers Catching Up—Movement for Lower 
Utility Rates—Larger Pelice Forces— 


The Ill Effects of Charity 


MPROVED business conditions are re-; men, fully equipped to battle crime and 
ported in the areas covered by the with jurisdiction in every city and county 


Federal Reserve Banks at Richmond, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Kansas City, Minnesota, and 
California. The Minneapolis report modi- 


purely seasonal factors. The period cov- 
ered is March and, to some extent, early 
April. 

Volume of business above seasonal levels 
in most lines is reported from Richmond. 
A marked contrast is noted to trade a 
year earlier, when the banking holiday 
and frozen funds in closed banks re- 
stricted nearly all business. A splendid 
record of retail trade is the outstanding 
feature. 

During the first quarter of 1934 the 
volume of industrial activity in the New 
England area rose steadily, according to 
the Boston report. A moderate further 
increase of more than seasonal amount 


- over February occurred in the general 


level of business. The upward trend of 
activity, the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton comments in its New England letter, 
is, however, at a diminishing rate, with 
prospect of passing the peak in a month or 
two. 

Business gains over a year ago were 
exceptionally large in the Chicago area. 
First quarter production in the automo- 
bile industry was above any corresponding 
period since 1930. 

The dollar volume of wholesale and 
retail trade was approximately 42 per 
cent larger than in March, 1933, in the 
Kansas City area. Department store sales 
increased 39.9 per cent. 

Rural sections in the Minneapolis area 
made a better showing than the cities 
in the retail trade. Building in the en- 
tire area was six times as large in value 
of contracts as in March, 1933. 

Crops in California were marketed in 
larger volume and at much higher prices 
than last year, notwithstanding a lack 
of rain in some parts of the State. In- 
dustrial employment increased by more 
than the seasonal amount. 

A 2.4 per cent increase in employment 
and a 3.9 per cent increase in pay rolls 
in Dlinois industries were reported in the 
February-March period in a report by the 
State Department of Labor. These ad- 
vances reflected an advance contrary to 
the usual downward movement in this 
period. Building operations gained 92.5 
per cent. 

In Ohio, employment in March attained 


- the highest level since October, 1930. The 


condition is not affected by relief em- 
ployment. 

A gain of nearly 90 per cent in em- 
ployment and of nearly 190 per cent in 
pay rolls in the Michigan industries in 
March in contrast to a year ago is re- 
corded by the State Department of 
Labor. In the transportation equipment 
industry—motor vehicles—the gain was 96 
per cent in employment and 217 per cent 
in pay rolls. 


Keeping Utility Rates Down 
HE MOVEMENT for lower rates for 
utility services continues to gain 
momentum. Sometimes charge reductions 
are offered voluntarily by the service com- 
panies; more often State authority im- 
poses new schedules. In one instance, the 
State authority has declined to order a 
Teduction in rates. 

The Public Utilities Commission of 
Massachusetts ruled that the principle is 
unsound which holds to the notion that 
the price of services provided by public 
utilities should rise and fall with prices 
of other commodities, and refused to order 
@ cut in the rates of the Lynn Gas and 
Electric Company. 

‘“There is not much more reason to ex- 
pect rates to be reduced in times of de- 
pression,” it was pointed out, “than there 
is to expect reduction in taxes * * * We 
think it obvious that some allowance 
should be made * * * as a reward for 
intelligent management and for risk of 
capital employed in the entérprise.” 

The State Senate and House of Massa- 
chusetts are deadlocked over a proposal 
to abolish service charges for gas and 
electricity. ‘The House insists that the 
abolition shall apply universally, while the 
Senate stands by its proposal to restrict 
the application to household use of gas 
and electricity. 

The Public Service Commission of Penn- 
6ylvania has adopted a policy in deciding 
disputes between rate payers and utilities 
that is considered to have resulted gen- 
erally in rate reductions. Technical sur- 
veys precede the hearings; this is com- 
pared with data supplied by the utilities, 
and operating expenditures are analyzed. 
Reasonableness of earnings are thus de- 
termined approximately as a basis for rate 
adjustment. 

Five public utilities operating in 100 
towns in Kansas have announced reduc- 
tions in rates and also in the minimum 
bill provision. The reductions have been 
approved by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. 

A yearly saving to consumers of $45,000 
fis estimated as the result of rate reduc- 
tions on utilities in Indiana. Hundreds 
of communities ~will receive the benefit of 
the new schedules approved by the State 
Public Service Commission. 

An order of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion of California for a reduction of the 
national gas rate charged by the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, estimated as a 
saving of over $2,000,000 annually to con- 
sumers, has been met with ‘an offer of the 
utility to compromise on half the reduc- 
tion. The offer has been rejected, but a 
new hearing has been directed. 
GUPFRESSION of crime is occupying 

legislative and administrative atten- 
tion in many States. Reorganization of 
systems of enforcement, unification of 

police forces, installation of radio as a 
police facility for broadcasting crime in- 
formation, and enactment of more rigid 
crime laws mark the spread of the move- 
ment. 


Drastic punishment for gangsters and 
racketeers is proposed in two bills drafted 
by the State Attorney General and pend- 
ing before the New Jersey legislature. 
One measure would increase penalties for 
misdemeanors from $1,000 to $10,000 and 
from 3 to 5 years’ imprisonment with or 
without hard labor; the term “racketeer” 
is defined in the second measure. There 
is also a third bill vending which adjudges 
to be a disorderly person any one known 
to consort with thieves, burglars, pick- 
pockets, swindlers, confidence men, 
other criminals. 


Intensive Warfare on Crime 


of the State, operated by the State Bureau 
‘of Criminal 


‘Suggested as necessary equipment. 


| The Kansas legislature will be asked to 
‘provide a State police system, as the re- 


‘sult of the deliberations of the legislative | 


| council. Kansas has now a State highway 


|patrol which enforces highway and vehicle 


| registration laws. 


| A radio system has been put into opera- | 


‘tion by the State Highway Patrol of Ohio. 
‘While primarily intended for transmitting 
general alarms, such as notices of stolen 
cars and missing persons, the set-up is 


for use in law enforcement, and has a 
working arrangement for transmission of 
messages to police of Michigan, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Rhode Island. 


Catching Up With Tax Collector 


collectors’ books. 


te $22,000,000. Improved business condi- 
tions are credited with a recession in over- 
due accounts to 19.8 per cent for January. 

State and county taxes in Florida col- 
lected since November 1, 1933, to April 1, 
amount to more than $500,000, show a 40 
per cent increase over the same period in 
the previous term, Collection of delin- 
quent taxes in April amounting to nearly 
$184,000 were almost double the collections 
for the previous April, 


Increased payment of property taxes 
was an important factor in enabling 
Idaho to trim its debt obligations by 
$500,000 in the six months to April. Only 
$70,000 remains of the arrearage up to 
July, 1932; this has been augmented, how- 
cver, by nonpayment of $1,320,000 in taxes, 
rot all due, however, until July next.. 

Utah, for the first time in many years 
ends its fiscal year. without a deficit or 
without digging deeper into cash reserves. 


Receipts of income taxes in New York 


‘amount to approximately $14,000,000 up 
tc April 20, compared with about $9,000, - 


000 in the same period last year. The 
State Comptroller reports continued im- 
provement in the State’s credit rating. 


In Montana, approximate receipts of 
$175,000 from income tax exceed expecta- 
tioa. This amount will be increased 
should the courts uphold the surtax pro- 
visions of the new system. 

Motor fuel taxes in Indiana produced 
$800,000 more than last year up to April 1. 
Nebiaska reported an increase of $392,000 


from ,this source. 


New Basic Laws for States 
Noe CAROLINA voters will pass on 
a proposal for a revision of the Con- 
stitution at the coming election in No- 
vember. Revision of the constitution of 
California is advocated by Lieutenant 
Governor Merriam. 
The text of the new constitution has 
been prepared for North Carolina. The 
veto power of the governor, the taxation 
authority of the General Assembly, and 
the ability of the proposed basic law to 
meet current conditions as they arise, as 


points of public discussion. 


Cost of State government in California 
cannot be reduced, according to Lieuten- 
ant Governor Merriam, until the State 
constitution is revised; a candidate for 
Governor, he would wish a proposal for a 
constitutional convention ‘decided at the 
November elections. He advocates revision 
that will determine the limit of the actual 
functions of State government, so as to 
permit carying out a program of tax re- 
duction by elimination of waste, duplica- 
tion of effort, and overlapping of official 
functions. 


The governor of New Jersey would be 
clothed with the power to appoint the 
judges, except vice chancellors, of all State 
courts under judicial amendments to the 
State Constitution proposed in a concur- 
rent resolution introduced in the State leg- 
islature. The vice chancellor would con- 
tinue to be designated by the Chancellor, 
and would become constitutional officers. 
A commission to revise the charter of 
the City of New York was created by leg- 
islation adopted by the State legislature. 
Alfred E. Smith, former governor; Joseph 
V. McKee, former mayor of New York 
City; Samuel Seabury, municipal investi- 
ae. and 23 others are named as mem- 
rs. 


Indigent Fail as Farmers 
HE IDLE LIFE made possible by un- 
employment relief unfits some indi- 
gent beneficiaries for back-bending labor 
in the fields. So is explained the failure 
of a back-to-the-land movement spon- 


of the County of Los Angeles, California 
With the idea of making poor families 


seed, and water, as an experiment in in- 
cividual rehabilitation. Some of the poor 


Apprehension, has been pro-. 
| posed, to Minnesota legislature. Airplanes 
fies the statement with allowances for and armored cars, machine guns, bullet- 
|proof vests, and radio installations are 


available to city police and county sheriffs | 


ELINQUENT taxpayers arc catching | 
up. From many States come reports | 
of a reduction in accounts carried on the | 


In Minnesota a tax delinquency in 1931 , 
of only 7.74 per cent had increased to 26. 
per cent at the end of 1933, amounting | 


embodied in the document, are the high | 


| 


WEEKLY INDICATORS. OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


LEGEND 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IS INCREASING 


index of business 


banking holiday. 
curities. 


activity for week rose to high point of 


year and further gain in production is indicated by later statistics. 
Bank loans outstanding in smaller amount than for any report date since 
Investments two billion larger mostly Government se- 


STEEL MILLS INCREASE SCHEDULES 


10 


cept for a few weeks last 


in 1929, the record high year. 


ant 


OADINGS of revenue freight 
increase of 10,616 cars, much more than usual seasonal gain. Heavier 
shipments for all commodities except grain, forest products and 1. c. 1. 
freight. Week’s total 18.7 per cent heavier than in same week last year. 


RODUCTION of steel ingots now at highest rate since June 1930, ex- 


Summer. Annual rate indicates nearly 


triple the actual production in 1932, the low year, and 70 per cent of that 


INCREASE IN CAR LOADINGS 


in week ended April 21 were 589,453 cars, 


STOCK PRICE-AVERAGE LOWER 


Turnover 6,393 thousand shares 
average price dropped fractionall 


} are issued by the Bureau of 


merce. 


House Plan to End 
‘Leakage’ of Funds 


‘Permanent Appropriations’ a 
Heavy Expense 


[Continued from Page 13.] 
end that “invisible” permanent allot- 
ments are made for the same purposes 
as the annual appropriations and that it 
makes the Congressional appropriating 
subcommittee work “conjectural and un- 
certain.” 

Certain Funds Exempted 

Because of recognition of possible 

propaganda of sufficient strength to de- 
feat the bill, the committee explains that 
it does not apply to permanent appro- 
priations for aid to the States in agricul- 
tural extension work, land grant colleges, 


sored by. the Superintendent of Charities it wa 


or 


A State polige force of not less than 100 


and vocational education in agriculture, 

home economics, trades, and industries. 
Some of these numerous permanent ap- 

-prepriations now running would continue 


‘in perpetuity, according to Mr. Griffin, | 
| The one of 1798 was a fund derived from an) 
an assessment of 20 cents a month on the. 


pay of officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy. This fund, in time, became a sub- 
stantial amount in the Treasury, and from 


| necessary amounts for the support of cer- 
tain benevolent activities of the Navy, 


scli-supporting, the movement was inaug- | “drawn annually out of the Treasury but | 
urated to provide a garden, w'th tools | over which Congress had been foreclosed | 


out of its constitutional 


jurisdiction,” the 
‘committee says, 


had been spoiled by sustained idleness or Besides the 1798 appropriation, the. 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


s drawn automatically eacn year the | 


HERE was a setback in trading on the stock exchange but losses in most 
stocks were held within narrow limits and list steadied late in week. 


against 7,892 thousand in week before; 
y, $92.13 from $92.94. 


ove 1913 1934 


AUTO OUTPUT AT HIGH PEAK 


JAN.| FES. | MAR.| MAY | JUNE [JULY | AUG, SEPT. | OCT. | NOV. | DEC. 


UTPUT of automobiles in week was 99,536 units, according to Cram’s 


Reports, sharp gain over 91,664 


April estimated at close to 400,000 cars and trucks, best production since 
Further increase in production expected. 


May four years ago. 


OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL RISES 


units in previous week. Output for 


| 


B 


ITUMINOUS coal production in week ended April 21 : 
on chart) showed a small increase, Bureau of Mines estimating total 
at 5,887 thousand tons against 5,880 in preceding 
last year total was 4,634 thousand tons. 


COMMODITY AVERAGE SLIGHTLY LOWER 


(latest shown 


_week, Same week 


I 


covery high of 74.6 for week of March 


high of 1933; March 5, at 55.0, the lowest. 


BOND PRICE AVERAGE RISES 


NDEX of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher's) lowest since February 
dropping to 73.1 from 73.2 the week before. 


This contrasts with re- 
17. Average of Oct. 15, at 72.2, was 


youu of trading in bond market fell off sharply but average price 


was very little changed. Second 


Sales $81,200,000 compared with $90,800,000 week before. 
of 40 corporate issues $94.99; $94.93 previous week, 


Foreign and 


“index numbers,” using for convenience 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


end on same 


| 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registration follows: 


May 3 

PAN-AMERICAN DISTILLING CORPORATION, 
New Orleans. A Louisiana corporation Or- 
ganied March 31, 1934, to engage in produc- 
tion and sale of alconol and the buying, sell- 
ing and distributing of black strap molas- 
ses. The company proposes issuing 998 shares 
of Class A preferred stock, 3,000 shares of 
Class B preferred stock, and 23,988 shares 
of common stock, in an aggregate amount of 
$402,198, the proceeds to be used for plant 
construction, working capital and organiza- 
tion expenses. Among Officers are: Walter 
J. Trautman, president, and Irving R. Saal, 
treasurer, both of New Orleans. 

SCHUYLER CORPORATION, 70 Pine St., New 
York City. A Delaware corporation, an in- 
vestment trust proposing to issue 1,050,000 
trust share certificates known as “Schuyler 
Trust Shares” at an aggregate offering price 

| of $3,517,500. Among officers are: Kenneth 

F. Nash, president; Charles A. Stevens, vice 

president and treasurer, and John W. n- 

ahey, secretary and assistant treasurer, all of 

New York City. 

ROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR ASSOCIA- 

TION OF THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 

OF THE COMPANY OF JESUS OF BETH- 

LEHEM COLLEGE OF HAVANA, First Mort- 

| gage 6 Year Gold Bonds due Feb. 1, 1934, 509 

Olive St., St. Louis, calling for deposits of 
the above association, an educational enter- 

prise, of a face value of $1,400,000. In lieu 

of a stated market value, the filing fee paid 


P 


the Commission is based on one-third of 
the face value or $466,666.67. The issue was 
due Feb. 1, 1934. Interest payments are past 
due. Members of the committee are: L. E. 


| 


value convertible preferred stock and 1,000.- 
000 shares $1 par value common stock, at an 
aggregate price not to exceed $1,800,000, the 
estimated net proceeds of $461,010 to be used 
principally for reduction of the predecessor 
company’s obligations and for working cap- 
ital and plant expansion. 

Out of the 400,000 convertible preferred | 
shares, 126,600 will be issued to Northamp- | 
ton Brewery Corporation (Delaware), the 
predecessor company, which has contracted | 
to sell its assets to the issuer, while 279.400 
shares will be offered to the public at $2 a 
share through the underwriters, who will 
receive 35 cents a share commission and who 
may reallow 25 cents a share to retail deal- 
ers. Profits are to be divided among the 
underwriters in the following proportions: 

the 1,000,000 shares common gtock, 500,- 
000 will go to the predecessor corporation; 


400,000 will be held in the treasury for ex-. 


ercise of conversion privilege by preferred 


stockholders, and 100,000 shares will remain | H. 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 


for week ended April 28, where available. 


grade rails and industrials lower. 
Composite price 


day. Latest data plotted on chart 


Motor Cars in France 
RANCE is loyal to her own when buy- 
ing motor cars. Of the 1,884.880 cars 
and trucks registered at the close of the 


|, year only 50,000 were of American make, 


according to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from the trade commissione 
in Paris. In the year 1,987 cars and 
2,260 trucks of American make were sold. 
Seventy per cent of the passenger cars 
in France are of 11 horsepower or less. 


and Katherine Inwold, Secretary, all of 
Baltimore. 

SACRAMENTO MEDICO DENTAL BUILDING 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONHOLDERS’ COM: 
MITTEE, 1500 Balfour Bldg., San Francisco, 
calling for deposits of 612 Per Cent Firs: 
Mortgage Gold Bonds Dated May 1, 1927. of 
Sacramento Medico Dental Building, Inc.. 
San Francisco, of an original amount of 
$450,000. now reduced to $416,500. A reor- 
ganization plan is proposed. Members o 

| the committee are: T. C. Tilden. William 

McCarthy, Edward Hohfeld, and Colbert 


Coldwell, all of San Francisco. 
for issuance for future corporate purposes. | 
The issuer and its predecessor _ so peen | GOLD CENTER MINING AND MILLING CO., 


engaged in this business since April, 1933. | 
The company owns real and personal prop- 

Its subsidiary, Tru- 

Blu Beer Inc., a New York corporation, owns | 


erty in Pennsylvania. 


personal property in New York State while 
another subsidiary, Northampton Delivery 
Corporation, a Pennsylvania corporation, 
owns personal property in Pennsylvania. 
Among officers are: Irvin S. Chanin. New 
York City, president; Aaron Chanin, Brook- 
lyn, treasurer and vice president; and Ben- 
jamin F. Crowley, Bronxville, N. Y., secre- 
tary. Promoters are listed as follows: Irvin 
S., Aaron, Samuel W. Chanin, Benjamin F. 
Crowley and Herman Neaderland. 


KINNER AIRPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORA- | 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 
| for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board assumes 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted ) 


TION, Glendale, Calif. A California corpora- 
tion proposing to develop, manufacture and 


sell airplane engines, airplanes and parts, | 
expecting to issue 399.680 shares of common 


capital stock, 


the estimated proceeds of 


$199,840 to be used to liquidate indebted-— 
ness, to purchase materials and labor and | 


Idaho Springs. Colo., a Colorado corporation 
organied zApril 9, 1934, to do a general min- 


$100,000 
, Ore shipments and 10,000 shares of capital 
| stock of a stated value of $10.000. Both se- 

curities are expected to be offered joint!y 


on & unit basis of a $10 ore warrant and. 


| one share of Class A stock for $10 and in 
| units or multiples of $10. Among officers 
| are: Frank A. Gustafson, president: C. 

Gustafson, secretary-treasurer, 
| A. Gustafson, 


vice president, all of Idaho 
Springs, Colo. 


ing and milling business, proposing to issue | 
d in ore warrants redeemable from, 


New Compromise 
On Use of Silver; 


Legislative Plans 


President Agrees to Program 
To Increase Carrying of 
That Metal as Currency— 
Reserve Ratio 


A compromise agreement between the 
Silver bloc in Congress and President 
Roosevelt on a program of legislation to 
increase the use of that metal as cure 
rency, now is expected by Senate leaders. 
Their attitude was made known follow- 
ing a conference on board the President’s 
train bound last Saturday morning for 
New York. This train conference now 
is to be followed by another at the White 
House 0n Monday, May 7. 

The Legislative Steps 

Out of these discussions may come an 
agreement on three steps to be covered by 
legislation. They are: 

1, Purchase by the Federal Government 
of Silver, and its nationalization as back- 
ing for currency, at a price not to exe 
.ceed 50 cents an ounce. 

2. Authorization for a Federal currency 
| reserve of 70 per cent gold and 30 per 
wy Silver. 

a A grant of power to the President to 
/negotiate international silver agreements. 
| Mr. Roosevelt is definitely opposed to 
,the purchase of any definite amounts of 
| silver at the world price, as provided in 
‘the plan of Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 


|Oklahoma. 
Action on Silver 


| As a result, if a compromise can be 
‘worked out, Senator Thomas is to with- 
draw his plan and will offer the type of 
legislavion that can obtain Administration 
backhig. Some foim of legislation is ex- 
|pec‘ed at the present seosion. 


| To nationalize silver would be to autho- 


|riz its purchase and use as a backing 
! for more currency, or as a backing in con- 
_junction with gold, for the country’s 
money 


Easing the Burden 
Resting on Debtors 


‘Congressional Plan for Cities to 
| Readjust Their Financing 


[Continued from Page 12.]} 

chinery might be set in motion upon the 
petition of 30 per cent of the outstanding 
obligations, and that they might come 

In the House bill it was required that 
/662/3 per cent of all claims must accept 
the plan which the court sets in motion by 
its order and judgment, without segrega- 
tion as to class in this percentage; while 
_in the Senate bill there is the double check 
of 66 2/3 per cent of each class of claims 
as @ pre-requisite consent plus required 
approval of the holders of 75 per cent of 
the aggregate of the claims. 

Claims of Landlords 


One objection to the corporate reor- 
ganization bill as it passed the House was, 
its opponents said, that it would permit 
the rolling up of years of rental claims 
‘by landlords. The Senate amended the 
bill to correct this by making it read 
as follows: “But the claim of a landlord 
for injury resulting from the rejection by 
the trustee of an unexpired lease of real 
estate or for damages or indemnity un- 
i'der a covenant contained in such lease 
'shall in no eyent be allowed in an amount 
exceeding the rent reserved by the lease 
for the year next succeeding the date of 
the surrender of the premises.” 

A Senate amendment provides within 
30 days every bankruptcy court in agri- 
cultural areas appoint a referee as cone- 
Ciliation commissioner for each county 
having 500 or more farmers, counties of 
less farm population to be grouped for ref- 
eree purposes. 

Other amendments were agreed to and 
he bill goes to conference. 

Receivership Fees 


The Senate wrote into the corporate re- 


} 


it 


"| organization bill discretionary authority to 


United States District Courts to appor- 
tion equitably receivership appointments 
among all persons, firms or corporations in 
each district, as proposed in a bill (H. R. 
| $832) the House passed April 16, last. The 
'Senate, however, added a provision bar- 
ring from receivership appointments any 
| relative of a Federal judge or any mem- 
ber of a firm any of whose members are 
so related. 


It required that fees allowed a receiver 
| or an attorney for a receiver shall in 
‘no case be excessive or exorbitant, the 
courts in fixing such fees to “have in 
mind the conservation and preservation 
‘of the estate of the bankrupt and the 
,interests of the creditors therein.” 

| Another Senate amendment exempts all 
securities issued pursuant to any courte 
confirmed reorganizaion plan, including 
those to raise money for working capital 
issued by a debtor under such reorgani- 
zation, from the requirements of the See 
curities Act of 1933, except as to the late 


W. ter’s provisions regardi 
ana James | p § regarding untrue or mis 


leading statements and fraudulent intere 
state transactions. 


April 26 April 27. April 28 Apri 30 May 1 May 2 
. Mahan, Charles H. Stix, Meredith C. Jones,! for working capital. The company was in- April pri May ay 
by easy work under the CWA or other Griffin subcommittee revealed other “old-, Fred M. Switzer, Jr., and J. H. Farish, all of | corporated November 29. 1919. The issue is. 34.2733 934.1600 934.1166 
rehef organizations; others did not know timers” now running permanently, one aj| St. Louis, and Robert L. Smart of New Or-| to be offered to stockholders pro rata at 50 ‘Austria (schilling) #189983 "409.8125 *408.8750 *407 
how to make a hoe behave and were easily special Naval Hospital fund; another a|_ | Belgium (DEER) 23.5246 23.5161 23.5308 «23.5230 23.4991 «23.4501 
fatigued, and still others didn't like vege- special fund for building or purchase of |NORTHAMPTON BREWERY CORPORATION, | dent; Roy D. Bayly, (milrels) 8.6525 "5.5950 8.6675 °8.6325 
tables. anyway. Coast Guard vessels from preceeds of | tion organized April 2, 1934, a| treasurer; and W G. Milne, Glendale, as- Canada (dollar) 100.1145 100.2218 100 ran 100 
The experiment was not a howling suc- |sales and refunding of unclaimed cus-| reorganization plan of its predecessor, North- sistant secretary and assistant treasurer. valli 0h EEOC rer *10.1990  *10.3125 19.3275 102575 *192500 *10.2275 
cess, reported the discouraged superin- | toms merchandise, all enacted March 2, | ampton Brewery Corporation (Delaware),| BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 5781 32.6275 32.9062 32.5009 31.2291 1.54 
tendent. of charities 1799. proposing to manufacture and sell malt bev- for Drainage District No. 31. Cerro Gordo 62.5000 62 1100 *60.9800 *61.7300 *61.7300 *61.7300 
erages, and to issue 400,000 shares $2 pa County, Iowa, in care of William A. Simon- | (PESO) 99.9950 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550 99 9550 99.9550 
= ton, chairman, Minneapolis, and Albert) Czechoslovakia (KOTUNA) 41868 4.1887 4.1999 4.1875 4.1840 4.1818 
Conditi f Treasury Day by D Sl in Condensed Form) ‘scaling tor deposit or Epsiand’ (Pound) 
committee is calling for deposit of $228,000 3.267 13.6083 515.0576 514.1000 512.5166 511.6583 
on | 10n oO e y y ay as 10Wnh In on ense or now unpaid and outstanding of an original ere 2.2650 2.2670 2 2650 26 2 263 22 
Internal revenue receipts: April 26 April 27 April 28 April 30 May 1 drainage bonds issued un- | 698 6458 6.6440 63 58 16.6288 
581,747.51 er the laws of Iowa. In lieu of a stated | . 9.61 9.7064 39.6969 9.6 
Miscellaneous receipts 111,516.42 299,092.02 *2'551.238.70 20,627:98717| ments made on the lands benefited. The 38.5825 38.5885 38.7187 38.6150 38.5050 38.4250 
. . . nds are retired, and it becomes necessary | et er.an { oY in) 6464064 6:46.45. 6:4 68.0769 68.0585 68.1614 68.1707 68.0857 .033 
Total $4,354,708,526.82 $4,349,092,691.84  §$2,334,326,900.59 $2,334,666,708.61 $2,325,375,531.74| refinance and refund said bonds.” "23.7780 "258000 
General Expenditures: | CITIZENS DISCOUNT CORPORATION, Balti- Poland (zloty) ... .....ccececeeucs 19.0233 19 0366 19.0533 19.0333 19.0275 8. 
Departmental $707,184.88 $686,903.27 $438 093.68 $4,333,493 .38 $1,337,688.40,| more. A Delaware corporation, engaged in a Portugal (escudo) 4.7047 4.7032 47190 4.7050 4.6955 4.6780 
ON PUDIIC GEDE general mortgage, finance and commercial Rumania (leu) 1.0016 1.0062 1.0056 1.0037 1.0043 1.0056 
5,977 .843.10 7 175,192.02 3,632 ,990.65 21,255,176.53 24,058 ,132.57 poses issuing 40,000 shares Class A and Class Siner 69.2560 60.2 ‘00 60 3812 60 1873 59.8123 
Trust LUNGS 2,000 ,760.954.48 248,406.74 **982.404.23 **1,492,043.83| B capital stock at an aggregate price not to Sweden (Krona) 25.4508 26 4241 23.5341 2€.5200 26.4166 26.3475 
6.328 767.50 4,198,529.00 5.625,136.75 6.376,814.75 exceed $270,000 the proceeds to be used as Switverlond (franc): 32.5900 32 50992 29 6325 72 6160 32.5650 32.5403 
.333,584,592. 2,328.526,606 .60 2,321.935.004.17 2,293,981,573.12 2,288.673,819.56 were, and = South Afrie (mound) 507.4950 2000 *506.8750 *505.67 
counts for sale of stock are not to exceed “80.7500 *81.0%83 *80.9766 *80.923 *80.883 *80.670 
| $4,354,708 ,526.82 $4,349,092,691.84 $2,334,326 ,900.59 $2,.334.666,708.61 $2,325.375.531.74 per cent of the selling price. Among of- 9 9750 2 2°03 
ficers are: Joseph B. Reilly. president; Hugh -——— 
*Counter entry (deduct.) **Excess of credits (deduct.) R. Hoffman, vice president and treasurer, *nominal. 
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A Modification 


Of Security Act 
To Speed Issues 


Chairman of Senate Banking 
Committee Tells How 
Stock Issuance Is to Be 


Made Easier 


For the first time one of the major new 
laws enacted by the previous session of 
Congress has been returned to Congress 
for amendment. The Security Act of 1933, 
created to regulate the issuance of securi- 
ties, is to be modified, clarified and 
softened. The object of the changes is to 
relax some of the more rigid penalties 
which, the critics of the Act say, have 
hindered the flow of investment capital 
into industry. 

Generally speaking the proposed 
amendments will do two things: Eliminate 
ambiguous language and restrict some of 
the sweeping liabilities which the original 
law imposed upon underwriters of new 
security issues. The amendments are to 
be attached to the Security Exchange 
Bill of 1934 when it comes up in the 
Senate. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, explained the proposed amend- 
oo to the Security Act of 1933 as fol- 
ows: 


Amendments to Sec. 2 (1). The purpose | 


of this amendment is to make it clear that 
certificates of deposit, fractional oil royal- 
ties and similar interests are included 
within the definition of a security and 
thus subject to the Securities Act. Some 
doubt exists whether they are so in- 
a under the present language of the 
act. 

Amendment to Sec. 2 (4). The purposes 
of this amendment are: (1) To eliminate 
@ guarantor from the definition of an 
issuer and (2) to define the issuer of 
fractional undivided interests in oil, gas, 
other mineral rights. The words “or 
persons,” have also been deleted from 
the definition of an issuer of certificates 
of deposit, etc. The singular. will include 
the plural where necessary and the ex- 
press use of the plural word has caused 
some doubts about the commission’s in- 
terpretation that a committee, trust or 
other entity, and not the individual mem- 
bers, is the issuer intended by the defi- 
nition. 

Status of The Issuer 


Putting the status of an issuer of the 
guaranteed security upon the guarantor 
raises serious practical] difficulties in con- 
nection with the filing of registration state- 
ments. The act will adequately cover 
guarantors and the furnishing of infor- 
mation concerning them without this 
clause. 

- The amendment respecting fractional 
undivided interests in oil, gas or other 
mineral rights is necessary in connection 
with the amendment to Section 2 (1). 
‘Amendment to Section 2 (10). The 
purposes of this amendment are: (1) to 
make clear beyond any doubt the inter- 
pretation of the commision that litera- 
ture accompanying a prospectus as well 
as literature sent subsequent to the send- 
ing of a prospectus shall not be required 
to conform to the prospectus requirements 
of Section 10 of the act; and (2) to re- 
msve from a person required to furnish 
&@ prospectus the absolute duty to see that 
the prospectus is received by the person 
to whom it is sent. It seems sufficient to 
require proof of the actual sending of a 
prospectus without making the sender 
take all risk of nondelivery. 

Municipal Exemptions 


Amendment to Section 3 (a) (2). The 
purposes of this amendment are: (1) to 
put the District of CoTumbia upon a parity 
with the States with reference to the 
exemption of bank stocks issued by banks 
organized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia: (2) to exempt municipal 
bondholders’ proi2ctive committees and 
(3) to extend the scope of ‘the public in- 
strumentality exemption to expanding ac- 
tivities in which governments are in- 
dulging. 

The exemption of municipal bondhold- 
ers’ protective committees is dictated 
purely by considerations of expediency. 
These committees have generally had a 
good record in the past, There is far 
from the urge present in these cases as 
contrasted with industrial and real es- 
tate reorganizations for committee mem- 
bers to take responsibility for the sake 
of profit, so that as a practical matter 
there is hesitation on the part of com- 
mittee members to assume even a slight 
responsibility. 

The extension of the public instrumen- 
tality exemption is dictated by conserva- 
tive decisions of courts which have re- 
fused to regard as “essential governmen- 
tal functions” such activities as the fur- 
nishing of light, transportation, power, 
and ever. water. 

Extension of Exemption 


Amendment to Section 5 (a) (4). The 
purpose of this amendment is to correct 
an obvious error in the original act which 
limited this exemption solely to corpo- 
rate organizations when its extension to 
unincorporated associations is equally de- 
fensible in practice and theory. 

Amendment adding Sections 3 (a), (9), 
(10) and (11). This amendment has 
several purposes. The primary purpose 
of the amendment is to make clear that 
the exemptions recorded by the present 
Sections 4 (3) and 5 (c) of the act extend 
beyond the particular transaction therein 
covered, to the security itself. 

Considerable confusion has existed on 
this point, and the amendment is merely 
a confirmation of interpretations of the 
sections by the commission. The new 
Section 3 (a) (9) incorporates the first 


clause of the existing Section 4 (3) and 


makes clear, in accordance with the inter- 
pretation of the commission, that in order 
that the exemption may be available the 
entire issue must be exchanged exclusively 
with existing security holders. 
Remuneration Prescribed 


| 


| 
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BULLS AND BEARS IN ACTION IN THE COUNTRY’S BIGGEST MONEY MARKET | 


ve 


No institution is more interested in the Rayburn Securities Exchange 


regulation bill which passed the 
Stock Exchange. 
trading on the floor during a 


House May 4 than the New York 


Here is one of the few pictures showing actual 
market session, as one of the 


reost 


Wide Powers 


+ 


Approval by House 
Of Market Bill | 
With ‘Teeth’ 


The House of Representatives has won 
a three-year battle with the bulls and 
bears of the country’s stock exchanges. 

Three years ago Congress saw the first 
move to control the stock exchanges, a 
resolution by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, to protect commerce from bearish 
short-selling. Last week a comprehensive 
law to control all’aspects of stock trading 
completed the first leg of its legislative 
journey. 

The House of Representatives went on | 
record as favoring Federal control of the| 
bulls and bears of the stock markets. Pass- | 
ing the securities exchange bill of 1934, the 
House put the question of stock market! 
regulation up to the Senate. 

If the bill becomes law substantially as | 
it passed the House, it will work basic | 
changes in the financial structure of the | 
country. Its opponents in the House claim | 
it will produce deflation and regimenta- | 
tion of industry. Its supporters declare 1t | 


New York Stock Exchange. 


stringent *rules of the exchange is that photographs are prohibited. 
The above picture was released for publication by special permission 
of the Exchange Committee on Publicity and is copyrighted by the 


| 


| 


Where Government | 


The bulk of the task falls on the Trade 
Commission, but administration of the 
vital credit controls is turned over to the 
Reserve Board. ; 

As the bill swept through the House 
after seven hours of debate, it differed lit- 
tle from the measure brought out and ap- 
proved by the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Only amendments which this 
committee approved were written into the 
bill. 

In the House, the bill was amended in 
several respects. One amendment pro- 
vides that if stock specialists voluntarily 
make any information concerning orders 
available to any exchange member, that 
information must be available to all mem- 
bers alike, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission may enforce this requirement. 

Another amendment would permit any 
security registered on any national ex- 
change prior to March 1, 1934, to have the 
unlisted trading privileges on another ex- 
change until March 1, 1935, it being an- 
ticipated the Commission will recommend 


@ permanent policy concerning unlisted | 


trading privileges. 
were made. 


Several other changes 


Lost Amendments 
Other amendments offered by oppon- 


lation of St 


the value of the security which the specu- 
lator offers as collateral. This provision 
is to prevent speculative excesses. 

Other “teeth” in the bill are the sec- 
tions requiring that the functions of 
brokers and dealers be segregated, that 
borrowing of brokers and exchange mem- 
bers meet certain restrictions, and that 
specific manipulative practices, such as 
pools, be outlawed. 

Two Tests to Come 

Going‘ “the Senate, the House bill 
faces tests on two major points. The 
Senate already has its own stock market 
bill before it. Instead of dividing the ad- 
ministration of the act between the Trade 
Commission and Reserve Board, the Sen- 
ate bill vests it all in one new commis- 
sion. Instead of restricting margin loans 
to 45 per cent of security value, the Sen- 


late the requirement. These two points 
of difference have yet to be ironed out. 


Final disposition of the pending legisla- 
| tion will climax agitation that has been 
,going on as far back as “old-timers” in 
Congress recall. 


The genesis of regulation of stock ex- 


|changes harks back at least a quarter of | 


a century. In 1909, a New York State 


will protect investors and legitimate indus- | ents of the bill were killed by the House. Committee reported regulatory recom- 


try, and prevent social waste. 
Curb on Manipulations 
Broad powers over the investment busi- 
ness of the country are handed over to the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board by the House bill. Be- 


offered by Representative 


Federal registration fees on exchanges was 
shouted down by the House. Another 
Bulwinkle 
(Dem.), of Gastonia, N. C., to transfer 


One offered by Representative Wadsworth /mendations to the then Governor Charles 
(Rep.), of Geneseo, N. Y., to rule out 


-E. Hughes, now Chief Justice of the United 
| States. The movement for Federal regula- 
_ tion took definite form in 1913, when the 
Pujo Committee, named after its chair- 
'man, Representative Arsene Paulin Pujo, 


ock Exchanges 


| 


\findings developed most of the current 


isentiment for Federal regulation. 


ate bill allows the Reserve Board to regu- | 


Prospective Tests 
For Measure in 
The Senate 


the suggestions for Federal control have 
been numerous. (‘A record of them in 
brief is shown in the illustration on the 
front page of this issue.) : 
Two years ago the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee started its investiga- 
tion into stock market and other securi- 
ties practices. Running continuously ever 
since, the investigation had cost $235,000 
before it closed last month. From its 


When the Exchange Control Bill of 1934 
reaches the Senate, it will have added to 
it a series of amendments to the Security 
Act of 1933. This latter measure was en- 
acted last year to regulate the issuance 


of securities while the 1934 bill is to regu- 
late trading in securities. 

The 1933 Act has been called ambigu- 
ous and over rigid by the American Bar 
Association and other agencies reviewing 
it. The pending amendments to it, which 
are reviewed in another article in this 
issue, are to clarify the Act's language and 


—Money Goes—— 


Emergency Agencies Expended 
Twice as Much as Ordi- 
nary Establishments 


a two weeks of ebbing to unusu- 


ally low levels, the emergency spend- 
ing of the Government last week picked 
up to about the average amount. 
A total of $134,000,000 was paid out by 
the Treasury Department in the seven 


the 


| 


| Step in Perpetuation 


Of Emergency Powers 


The first attempt to make permanent 
important emergency powers con- 
ferred by the National Industrial Re- 


covery Act is being made in the Senate 


where Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklae © 


homa, has offered a bill which, would per- 
petuate Federal control over ‘the oil in- 


austry. 


This measure has the backing of Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, and 
Oil Administrator, who described it as 
“a vital part of the board Administration 
program for the rehabilitation of the 


days ended May 2, its records show. of Petroleum industry and the conservation 


this total $87,000,000 was for emergency 
accounts such as the Reconstruction Fi-' 
nance Corporation, public works, etc. 

During the preceding two weeks the 
emergency expenditures had fallen to a 
total about half that large. The increase 
last week brought it back to the level of 
the Winter level. 

The pick-up in extraordinary expenses 
last week was due largely to renewed | 
spending by the Reconstruction Finance | 


Corporation, This agency alone eo 


out $35,000,000 last week, spending more 


money than any other division of the Gov- | 


ernment, ordinary or extraordinary. 


Second on the list of spenders was the 
Public Works Administration, which cost 


be expanded. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration spent $12,000,000 during the week, 
and the Civil Works Administration, con- 
tinuing on a very reduced basis, spent 
only $7,000,000 to wind up certain projects 
and pay off bills. 

The ordinary establishments of the 
Government combined spent only $47,000,- 
000 during the week, only slightly more 
than half of what the emergency agencies 
spent in the same period. 


Charge of ‘Write-up’ 


When the Federal Trade Commission 
goes about investigating a public utility, 
one of the first things it looks for is a 
write-up. That is what it looked for and 
claims it found in going over affairs of the 
Northeastern Power Corporation, a Ni- 
agara-Hudson subsidiary. 


where the value of some property is raised 
to a higher figure without any increase in 
its value to justify the action. 

In the case of Northeastern, the Federal 
Trade Commission was told, May 3, by 
Examiner E. R. Lucas that the company 
bought the property of the Power Corpora- 
tion of New York back in 1926, having 
been organized for this purpose. North- 
eastern paid $33,884,396 for this stock, said 
Mr. Lucas, and then entered it on the 
books at $50,824,571, the difference of $16,- 
940,175 allegedly being a write-up. 

At a hearing, May 1, the Commission 
was told that Electric Bond and Share 
had successfully fought the bond issue 
proposed in 1927 by the municipality of 
Buhl, Idaho. Proceeds of the issue were 
to have been used for municipal power 
purposes. 

The Commission also learned, May 1, 
from H. J. Gonden, head of Utilities Publi- 
cation Co., how the organization had sur- 
veyed 100 municipal power plants. The 
reports of the survey, it was testified, were 
sold to utilities as part of a promotion 
plan for a magazine printed by the com- 
pany. 

Introduced at the same time was a letter 
signed by A. W. Higgins, president of 
Seaboard Public Service Co., of Alexan- 
dria, Va. The letter explained how Mr. 
Higgins, having read one of the reports, 
decided to investigate on his own account 
the data pertaining to municipal plants at 
Harrisonburg and Farmville, Va. 

His inquiry, according to the letter, 
showed that the publication company’s 
reports were logical but that they “at- 
tempt to disparage the showing made by 
municipal authorities” in running power 
plants. 


soften some of its penalties. 


Passage of these amendments and of a° 


| new bill controlling the commodity ex- 


Changes of the country are, next to pass- 


tween them they are charged with pro- administration of the Act to a new cen- of Louisiana, made a comprehensive in- | age of the Securities Exchange Act, the 
vestigation and recommendations to the, biggest financial tasks before. Congress. 


tecting the investing public against de-' 


tral board, was voted down. 


exemptions. Thus, the amended section | 
will afford exemption to securities issued | 
in connection with a readjustment of out- 
standing real estate bond issues, and the | 
exemption will also cover securities issued 


under the supervision of the Controller; amendment limits recovery under sec- | 
Reserve tion 11 for damages resulting from mis- | 


of the Currency, the Federal 
Board and similar Federal officials, as well | 
as State banking and insurance Officials. 


Bona Fide Interests 


By the requirement that securities, | 


claims and property interests must be 
bona fide outstanding, the new section will 
provide for taxing against resort to the 
exemption for the purpose of evading the 
registration requirements of the act. 

The new Section 3 (a) (11) incorporates 
the existing Section 5 (c) of the act and 
further makes clear that the exemption 


is not limited to the use of the mails. portrayed. The amendment substitutes for | 
Thus, a person who comes within the pur- the language the accepted common law every other man in this House, and I hope | 


pose of the exemption but happens to use 
@ newspaper for the circulation of his ad- 
vertising literature, which newspaper is 
transmitted in interstate commerce, does 
not thereby lose the benefits of the exemp- 
tion. 

Amendment to Sec. 4. (1). The purposes 
of this amendment are: (1) To remove 
the phrase “not with or through under- 


writer” in the second clause of the sec-. 


tion; and (2) to correct an error in the 


third clause of the section; making it clear | 
that the original date of the public offering | 


is the date from which the year is to be 

calculated during which a dealer is bound 

to supply his customers with a prospectus. 
A Superfluous Clause 

The commission has recognized by its 


This paragraph also effects a change | interpretation that a “public offering” is 


which makes clear that the type of com- | necessary for “distribution.” 


Therefore, 


mission or other remuneration, the pay- there can be no underwriter within the 
ment of which will remove the exemption, | meaning of the act in the absence of a 
is that paid for soliciting an exchange. | public offer and the phrase eliminated in 
This conforms to the interpretation of the the second clause is really superfluous. 


commission. 


Repeal of Secs. 4 (3) and 5 (c): These 


The new Section 3 (a) (10) incorporates; are in accordance with the amendment 
the second clause of the existing Section | provided by the new sections 3 (a) 9 (9) 


4 (3) and substantially extends the pres- 
ent provisions in order to cover various 
forms of readjustments of the rights of 


(10) and (11). 
Amendment to section 10 (b) (1): The 
purpose of this amendment is to place 


holders of outstanding securities, claims | only a reasonable instead of an absolute 
and property interests where the holders'duty upon the user of a prospectus 13 


will be protected by court supervision of 
the condition of the issuance of their new 
securities. 

Also, 
supervision of officials and agencies of 
the United States and under the supervi- 
sion of State banking, 


| 


| 


insurance and prospectus will not have the forethought, 


months after its issuance of keeping the 
information therein up to date. 
originally conceived that users of pro- 


such readjustments under the spectuses could protect themselves herein 


by contract with the issuer, but it ap- 
pears only too likely that users of the 


similar officials, are brought within the and therefore will be left in a Situation 


It was. 


where they cannot of their own accord 
conform witn the requirements of the 
act. 

Recovery by Stockholders 


Amendment to section 11 (a): This 


statements or omissions in registration 
statements to those persons who acquire 


securities in reliance on such misstate- 


ments or omissions. 

| Amendment to Section 11 (b) (3): This 
‘amendment restates the existing section. 
‘It seems that the section as written, 
‘though meaning the same thing, has had 
an unfortunate psychological effect. 

/ Amendment to section 11 (c): This 
amendment has the same purpose as the 
preceding amendment. The term “fidu- 
ciary relationship” has been terrifyingly 


|definition of the duty of a fiduciary. 

| Amendment to Sec. 11 (e): This amend- 
‘ment is the most important of all. It has 
three purposes: (1) It permits the defend- 
ant in an action under Section 11 to re- 
| duce the dariages so that he will not be 
liable for damages which he proves had 
no relation to his misconduct; (2) it pro- 
vides that an underwriter who does, not 
receive any preferential treatment is per- 
mitted to limit his total liability for all 


tent of the public offering price of the 
-securities which he underwrote, and (3) it 


provides, as a defense against blackmail , 
suits, as well as a defense against purely | 
contentious litigation on the part of the | 


defendant, that a court can require a bond 
for costs and can assess costs against 
either when the plaintiff’s suit had no 
merit or that the defendant’s defense had 
no merit. The suggested amendment 
seems equitable. 
Period of Limitation 

Amendment to Section 13: The purpose 
of this amendment is to reduce the period 
Of limitations on actions to one-half of 


‘and also to correct an apparently inad- 

'vertent omission by making the five 

‘(formerly ten) year period of limitation 

- — expressly applicable to Section 
(2). 

Amendment to Section 15: The purpose 
of this amendment is to restrict the scope 
of the section so as more accurately to 
carry out its real purpose. The mere exist- 
ence of contro] is not made a basis for 
liability unless that control is effectively 


suits brought under Section 11 to the ex- | 


THE HOUSE HAS SOME FUN 
OVER THE BRAIN TRUSTERS 


4, the same day that the Security Ex- 
change bill was passed. 


what goes on there. 
‘not as well versed as I thought. 

Next day the red glow continued 
over the House. Representative 
Britten and Representative Bul- 
winkle were on opposing sides of the 
question which was, in_ effect, 
whether passage of the bill would 
make the future red or rosy. Con- 
tinuing: 


amendments will not be referred to as 
'chiseling amendments and that no Mem- 
ber will be “cracked down” for offering 
amendinents. We do not deserve that, 
because we are trying to perfect a bill 
‘which has been written by a couple of 
| youngsters—Cohen and Corcoran—who are 
, Sitting back here in the gallery—a couple 
(of baby faces. From here they look like 
‘fine, young, upstanding boys of 18 to 21 
years of age. 


| Brainy Young Men 


I want the House to know the type ol 


ment. They are brainy; they are good in 
principle; their character is all right. 
have no complaint to make about that 


| jamin Victor Cohen sitting on the floor 


with the chairman of the committee and. 
the other members of the committee to 
advise them on the technicalities of this 


‘bill, which the members themselves did 


not understand, but this young boy did | 
those at present provided by the section | 


Mr. OLIVER (Dem.), of New York. 


exercised to bring about the action upon | 


which lability is based. 

Amendment to Section 19 (a): The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to permit the 
regulations of the commission, under the 
powers conferred upon it, adequately to 
protect persons who rely upon them in 
good faith. The powers of the commis- 


, sion are also extended to include the de-' 


| fining of technical as well as trade terms. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
| The gentleman is Then why are you always screaming about 


‘them? 


Mr. BRITTEN. I am not screaming 
about anything. 
Ways screaming and screaming about them. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Every department of 
this Government is honeycombed, let us 
say, with fine, young men, like these boys; 
but they are only boys. They have had no 
political experience and not the slightest 
legislative experience. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Every man is equal to, have an ax to grind. 


I object to having their legislation be- 
fore us and be refused the privilege to 
amend that legislation. 


These young men happen to have come | 
from the “little red house” in George-. 
town. The distinguished chairman should | 


have referred to the “little red house.” 


and I am told by people who go there that 
they are a very charming set of young 


them tickles the piano keys like nobody's 


| business. 


young man that abounds in all of the to offer 
important departments of the Govern-. 


| I like that type of young men, but it 
they write legislation for the Spor of the 
House, I want the right to amend it or 
an amendment if I feel that way 
Mr. BULWINKLE. I fee! sorry for the 
| gentleman from Illinois, for no matter 
| how much anybody tells him the gentle- 


’} man is so obsessed wi 
and I had no objection yesterday to Ben- | d with the idea that Mr 


‘Cohen and Mr. Corcoran are doing this 
nefarious work that he cannot sleep. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman neve: 
| saw me sleeping. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; I admit that: 
and am thankful that I have not. But 
‘itis pitiful to see the gentleman’ here 
, talking about the “little red house.” Has 
| he ever been there? No; of course he has 
‘not. I stated to you yesterday, as well as 
to other Members of the House, that on 
the first bill that was drawn they—Mr. 
Cohen and Mr. Corcoran—did have some- 
thing to do with it. * * * 

By the way, I want to tell you that 
they are about as smart youngsters as you 
can find anywhere. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They are too smart. 

Mr BULWINKLE. No; they are not. 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. You are al- 


Perahps they may. 


not object to me because I happened to. 
It ' 
is there that these men gather every night, 


men, exceedingly bright, and that one ot | 


| 


Government $20,000,000 during the 
week. The PWA is counted on to swell | 
| the flow of Government cash this Sum- | 
,mer so that industry and employment will 


| 


On Cost of Utility 


‘of this easily exhausted natural resource.” 


The bill would provide for surveys to 


'determine supply and demand and would 


empower the administrator to prescribe 
production and shipping quotas. It is 


sought because of court decisions which 


are said to have hampered administration 


‘DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of forty cents 

(40c) per share has been declared on the 

outstanding common stock of this Com 

pany, payable June 1, 1934, to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business 

May 15, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 


E. L. Noerze, Treasurer. 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


A write-up usually is a book transaction | 


| 61 Broadway, New York City 
| 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


Investment 
soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


Say 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or Boston, 


U.S.N. 34 


the initial dividend. 


Groas Operatine REVENUE 


Operating Expenses... . . 
Depreciation . . . 

Total 


Orner Income 


Gross Income .. 
Depuct: 
Bond Interest . 
Other Interest .... 


Preferred Stock 


Total 


DivipENDs oN Common Stock 
RemAINDER To SuRPLUS 


Balance Available for Dividends 


* Deficit 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 75 cents per share, payable 
May 15, 1934, to stockholders of record April 20, 1934. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 107 of $1.50 per share, payable 
April 16, 1934, to stockholders of record March 31, 1934. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


| Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended March 31, 1934 


OperatinG ExpeNsES, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION: 


Net OperaTina REvenve 


Amortization of Bond Discount and 


Less Interest Charged to Construction 83,030.68 


Net Income Berorge Divipenxps 
Depuct DivipENps or SrsBsIDIARIES: 


Common Stock, Minority Interest 


AVAILABLE FoR DivipeNps ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stoce or Paciric Ligntina Corp. 
DivipENpDs ON PREFERRED STOCK 


AVAILABLE FOR Divipenps oN Common Srock . 


on Common Stock Equals, Per Share . 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 438 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$43,469,652.89 
$18,673,781.18 
5,932, 110.32 
6,860, 789.27 

$1,466,680.72 

 $12,002,972.17 

$12,384,549,.33 
$5,228,393.59 
35,896.18 
267,126.42 
85,531,416.19 

5,448,385.51 

$6,936,163.82 
$1,565,601.05 
572.00 

$1,566,173.05 

$5,369,990.77 

1,121,126.83 

$4,248, 803.94 

4,825, 893.00 

%8577,099.06 

$2.65 
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| structive manipulations by insiders and As it stands, the bill has all its “teeth.” | House. Federal regulation, with advocates The commodities exchange bill was re- 
| with regulating the flow of investment The major tooth is the margin require- and opponents has been a battle cry in| ported to the House for action on May | 
' credit so that speculative excesses wilf not ment stipulating that no broker can lend! Congressional discussion ever since. ee 
| Sweep the market. @ speculator more than 45 per cent of: Since the stock market crash of 1929, | | 
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The United States News 


MAY 7, 1934 


HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929-1933 
“Self government can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instruction.” 


re 


* 
| 


aom"n2s ONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS are being tram- 
¢ ? pled upon nowadays but there is no right more 
é + § sacred, no right more vital to the success of 
democratic government than the right of peti- 
tion. 

This right existed long before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
said in a famous decision that the right of the people to 
petition Congress “for a redress of grievances or for any- 


_ thing else connected with the powers or duties of the na- 


tional government is an attribute of national citizenship, 
and, as such, under the protection of and guaranteed by 
the United States”. 

It will be noted that the language of the Constitution is 
prohibitory, namely that “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the right of the people to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances”. 

This places upon Congress as well as upon every officer 
of the government an obligation to uphold the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Constitution. For if Congress is 
enjoined to make no law abridging the right of petition, it 
ill becomes any member of Congress who has taken an 


oath to support the Constitution to set up by the use of | 
- any arbitrary power of his office an inhibition of any kind 


whatsoever that may interfere with or impede the exercise 
by citizens of their rignt of petition. 


Let us take some specific in- 


EMPLOYES OF stances which amount to a viola- 
EXCHANGES tion of the spirit of the Constitu- 
HAVE RIGHTS . 


Congress has been considering 


- for several weeks a bill to control stock exchanges. Its 


purpose is commendable. The bill as amended by the Sen- 
ate ought to be adopted for it will serve to reassure public 
opinion, for the time being at least, that everything that 


can be done is being done to prevent speculative excesses. _ 


Whether the bill will accomplish its purpose in the long 
run is another question which it is not relevant to pass 
upon here at this time. 

But in anything so complicated as the regulation of 
the sale of commodities, whether they be stocks or bonds 
or shoes or farm products, there are hundreds of thousands 
of persons involved. These people have nothing to do 
with actual speculation. They are employees—clerks, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, telegraphers. Or else they 
are people who have invested their savings in buildings 
whose leases and revenues are to be affected adversely if 
the legislation results in the stoppage of legitimate trad- 
ing. 

Have these people the right to petition Congress to re- 
dress their grievances? Have they a right even to or- 
ganize, collect funds and endeavor to persuade the con- 
stituents of other districts to ask Congressmen not to 
destroy their means of livelihood? Of course they have. 


v 


Let us take another instance 
related to the same bill. Many 
large businesses have their secur- 


TO BE DENIED 
PETITION? ities listed for public sale or pur- 
chase on the stock exchange. 


These securities have a market price. Persons who have 
invested in those securities may have put their life sav- 
ings in them. For a single glance at the list of securities 
which are good enough to be recorded on the Stock Ex- 
change shows that the entire structure of American busi- 
ness and industry is affected by any material change in 
the values on the stock exchange board. 

Now if the new legislation were merely to regulate the 
brokers or financial institutions which engage in the busi- 
ness of selling or buying securities, the provisions of the 


IS BUSINESS 


new law might be understood. But the new proposals gc | 


beyond any such purpose. They attempt to impose new 
conditions on companies which have already issued their 
securities and in a sense the House bill would put into a 
governmental body the power to regulate the affairs of 
the corporations whose securities are already distributed. 
This means a measure of retroactive control over business 
itself which was never contemplated when Congress 
started out to regulate the stock exchanges. 

Assuming however that this is desirable and that gov- 
ernment control over the minutest details of business 
management is needed, does this justify the Congress in 
refusing to allow the owners of those businesses to ex- 
press their viewpoint to the public? Is the right of peti- 
tion to be denied to the businesses and industries and mer- 
cantile establishments which are going to be regulated by 
the government? Is thae fair play? 

Certainly in these days when the NRA has been set up 
to inquire into the operations of all manner of business it 
is doubly important that the right of petition should not 
be abrogated. More than that, it is imperative that no 


member of Congress by innuendo or otherwise should 


give the impression that the right of petition has been 


FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 


GOVERNMENT INTOLERANCE 


oe Recent Events Show That Various Members of Congress Are Becoming Intolerant of Views 
ca In Opposition to Their Own---Criticism Is Fought by Crying ‘Propaganda ---Is the 
1 : Constitutional Right of Petition to Be Weakened? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


abolished under the guise of emergency or any other ex- 
cuse. 

Within the last few weeks, certain members of Con- 
gress occupying important positions of leadership have 
publicly denounced the right of petition. They may con- 
tend that they did not literally forbid the right to petition 


Congress but in effect they did what amounts to the same 
thing. 


Th h rec W hi 
PROPAGANDA son aie oon 
sion of the government—the Na- 
TO PROTESTS 


tional Recovery Administration 
—a group of men to makea study 

of what could be done to stimulate re-employment. These 
men were known as members of the Durable Goods Com- 
mittee because they came from some of the heavier indus- 
tries that normally employ millions of men and which in- 
dustries today show the largest percentages of unem- 
ployed. They came in a spirit of service. They investi- 
gated the reasons for the stagnation in business and found 
that business mortgages that were coming due could not 
be renewed, that there was danger in many instances of 
receivership and that reserves were rapidly being eaten up 
as business was struggling to hold on till the Securities 
Act passed last summer was revised so as to permit re- 
financing. 

The Durable Goods Committee, impressed with the 
damage done by the securities law of 1933, dared to ex- 
press the fears that even more destructive and deflation- 
ary effects might foliow if the proposed bill to regulate 
stock exchange securities were adopted without inserting 
some clarifying and helpful amendments. 3 

But what happened? The Committee was denounced 
as spreading “propaganda”. And the members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and their branches were held 
up to scorn because they dared to exercise the right of pe- 
tition and ask Congress for amendments. 


amendments are meritorious, it 
has a right to reject them but the 
FOR ALL GROUPSAmerican spirit of fair play does 

not deny freedom of expression 
to the persons most affected by pending legislation. In 
Germany and Italy where dictatorship rule prevails this 
may be one way to squelch opposition but in free America 
it is an intolerance that is alien to the spirit of free gov- 


ernment. 


Supposing it were to be argued that the individual citi- 
zen has a right to petition but that petition by groups is 
reprehensible. In other words, an individual member of 
the Stock Exchange or an employe may exercise the rigitt 
of petition but it becomes theoretically improper when 


two or more or a hundred or a thousand band themselves . 


together either to sign the same petition or to send iden- 


_ tical messages or letters to members of Congress. 


Ts such reasoning logical? We need only to observe 
the great organizations like the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the many power‘ul 
groups that have organized to present their legislative 
pronlems to Congress, to note that a denial of the right 


of petition to grovps would strike at all national organ-_ 


izations which sought to petition Congress to redress their 
grievances, 

It might be said that some of these organizations have 
a worthy purpose or that they comprise a large number cf 
votes. Congress cannot justly contend that the right of 
petition inures only to those with worthy causes. For 
who 1s to be the judge of what is or is not a “worthy” 
cause? Certainly for Congress to set itself up as the judge 
of whether a petition may or may not be presented or 
given public attention, because the petitioners happen to 
hold views in disagreement with those same members of 
Congress, is to encourage intolerance and to produce a 
one-sided government which is to be judge, jury and 


prosecutor. 
: Also there is involved in this 
COLLECTIVE issue the right of collective bar- 
BARGAINING gaining about which there has 
INVOLVED 


recently grown up such signifi- 

cant approval. If workmen have 
the right to be represented through spokesmen of their 
own choosing, if the payment of dues to cover the expenses 
of walking delegates or legislative representatives is 
proper—and it cannot be denied in principle—then busi- 
ness employees have the right and managers, as the 
trustees for the investors of the country, have the right 
of collective bargaining. 

For is not Congress by its new legislation endeavoring 
to regulate the wages that employers or owners of secur- 
ities shall receive? ‘What more important negotiation 
could there be than that which is involved in the petition 


by an organization to Congress to prevent restrictive | 


If Congress doesn’t think the 


measures from causing unemployment or from reducing «¢ 
the rate of income to the owners of individual companies 
concerned? 

The right of petition, therefore, grows naturally out of 
the right of collective bargaining. Groups may bargan 
with Congress through representatives of their own 
choosing. They may petition Congress either in one docu- 
ment or in identical messages. The only important factor 
is whether the individual signers really authorized the 
messages or whether they do concur in the views ex- 
pressed. This is never difficult to establish. 

If, on the other hand. Congress is to deny the right of 
petition by individuals who band themselves together 
temporarily to oppose a particular piece of legislation, we 
are merely encouraging more than ever before the forma- 
tion of group and minority blocs in our electorate. Un- 
questionably the American Federation of Labor and the 
American Legion and other national organizations tried 
the plan of sending a few messages to Congress now and 
then. It probably did not result in any consideration for 
the merits of their proposals. So they organized to get 


voting strength. 
It looks as if that sort of tactics 


STOCKHOLDERS’ would grow. It is a most unfortu- 
IS PROPOSED — ‘days ago James W. Gerard, Dem- 


ocrat, former ambassador to Ger- 
many, suggested that the stockholders of American 
corporations should organize for self-protection. It is 
estimated that there are at least 20,000,000 persons who 
directly or indirectly hold corporation securities that have 
been issued as stocks or bonds or notes. 

If such an organization were formed it would swing the 
balance of power in public affairs. It would control Con- 
gress because it would be able to vote out of office those 
who disagreed with its views. It would intensify govern- 
ment by groups. Why should such tactics be considered ? 
Only because Congress has begun to suppress or dispar- 
age the right of petition. If the stockholders of America 
are forced to organize in self defense, Congress will have 
itself to blame. | 

All class groups are naturally interested in their own 
weltare first. , They may think they serve the public in- 
terest. But in practice the public interest is served 
best by a fair appraisal of the views of all classes and a 
reasoned determination by high minded men and women 
in public office of what is the right thing to do for the good 
of all of us. 

Members of Congress represent the public interest. 
They are elected to weigh the merits of all group appeals. 
Hence they break down the spirit of popular government 
whe would denounce any group of citizens for exercising 
their right of petiticn. Are members of Congress per- 
chance afraid that education on the merits of the bills in 
question may lead to some other result, that the people 


may learn the difference between demagoguery and sound 
economics? 


ATTITUDE Any attempt to interfere with 


the right of free speech, the free- 
MAY AROUSE dom of the press or the right of 
SUSPICION 


petition, must arouse suspicions 
that unjustly reflect upon mem- 
bers of Congress and our executive officers. 

Recently the Reserve City Bankers Association was de- 
nounced for raising a futid of $60,000 with which to spread 
literature opposing certain features of the law that at- 
ternpts to guarantee bank deposits. These bankers want 
the limit placed at $2540. They argue against an increase 
in the responsibility of stockholders or depositors of one 
bank for the mistakes of another bank beyond their con- 
trol. Yet this Association was criticised in Congress for 
conducting “propaganda”. 

Much depends on whether the debate is in the open and 
whether the public knows the sources of the funds used to 
influence their votes. The law says Congressmen must 
report whatever aid they get in their campaigns. Private 
busimess and all manner of national organizations or asso- 
ciations should be required to disclose whatever sums are 
used for public debate. And the petitioning groups should 
gladiy comply. 

The time has come for business to recognize that in de- 
fense of its stockholders, in protection of those who own 
the institutions they temporarily manage, funds can he 
legitimately spent to petition the people and thus Con- 
gress itself. Postage and printing and the hiring of halls 
or radio facilities or tlie presentation in advertisements of 
the viewpoint of companies affected by legislation of any 
kind is all a proper exercise of the right of petition. 

It may be regretted that such steps are necessary as a 
de‘ense against demagoguery but in a free government 
there can be no sound objection to the right of citizens, 
individually or collectively, to petition their government 
or to address the people generally by any means of com- 
munication available for the purpose. 
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